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Events of the Geek. 


eer 


A new advance in conciliatory tactics has this week 
been made by the Government. On Tuesday, the Prime 
Minister, in moving a resolution for eliminating the 
Committee stages of the Bills on Home Rule, Welsh 
Disestablishment, and Plural Voting, repeated his desire 
for an extra-Parliamentary arrangement, and declared 
that, while he hoped to pass the Home Rule Bill through 
the Commons before Whitsuntide, the Government 
would introduce an “amending Bill’’ in the hope of 
arriving at a “settlement by agreement.’’ The Bill 
would be brought in as the result of “concerted and 
co-operative action’ by persons in all quarters, and if 
this were successful, the two measures would become law 
practically at the same time. We do not perfectly under- 
stand the procedure. For it must be the intention of the 
Government to pass the Home Rule Bill first, if only by 
a few days, and it is hard to see how two Bills, contradict- 
ing each other, can stand side by side on the Statute Book. 
We suppose, however, the lawyers can get over a difficulty 
of this description, and take the chance of the Judges 
later on. 


x * x 
Tuis notable concession, like its predecessors, was 
received with complete coldness by the party it was 








intended to conciliate. Mr. Balfour cynically suggested 
that it was an admission of the worthlessness of the 
present Bill, and Mr. Bonar Law tried to stipulate that 
it must be fully discussed before the Home Rule Bill 
went to a third reading. This plan must re-create the 
jangling atmosphere which the Government’s procedure 
would avoid, and we cannot conceive that it will be 
adopted. Repelled by the attitude of the Opposition, 
Liberals have received the announcement unsympa- 
thetically, thinking, with reason, that the Opposition 
pursue one tactic only—that of drawing the Government 
into one concession after another in the hope of at last 
securing a cleavage between them and the Nationalists. 
x * * 

So moved were they by this feeling that wh‘le they 
listened to the Prime Minister’s pleading quietly, they 
greeted a fighting speech of Mr. Redmond with wild 
enthusiasm. Mr. Redmond pointed the moral of all 
these advances, declared that he could not commit him- 
self to an Amending Bill, and insisted that if such 
a measure were introduced, it must be to embody 
an actual agreement, and not as a _ sequel to 
a failure of negotiations. He added that he was still 
prepared to run great risks for peace, but that it would 
not be fair to charge his party with responsibility for a 
breakdown. He applauded the cutting out of the 
suggestions stage, and spoke eloquently of the sustaining 
of Irish hopes through years of suffering by a vision of 
approaching triumph. The cheers which followed this 
speech lasted, says the ‘‘ Times,’’ for two or three 


minutes. 
* +’ * 


LiBErat feeling has been further emphasized by a 
meeting of protest against the Government’s inaction in 
regard to the gun-running incidents, followed by a depu- 


tation to Mr. Asquith, which, report says, was 
rather coldly received. We hope, however, that 
the utmost patience will still be shown, and that 


the leaders will keep the temper of their parties 
as equable as may be. The actual gulf between the 
Government and the Opposition is not unbridgeable, but 
the rising passion of both parties is rapidly widening it. 
Meanwhile, the majorities remain intact. A_ hostile 
amendment to Mr. Asquith’s motion was defeated by 
293 votes to 217. Two Liberals voted against the 
Government, but one of them, Mr. Gladstone, had in 
view Welsh Disestablishment rather than Home Rule. 


* * * 

THE Budget was debated in the House of Commons 
on Monday, and Mr. Lloyd George made some concessions 
which should be highly popular. Small unearned in- 
comes—those between £300 and £500—are to escape the 
rise from 1s. 2d. to 1s. 4d., while unearned incomes of 
£300 and less will be subject to a reduced tax of Is. 
There is also to be a relief on estates on which duty is 
paid successively by a widow and her children. On the 
question as to what would happen to the new grants if 
they came into force before site values could be separated 
from improvements, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
threw no certain light. He contemplates, he said, a 
provisional arrangement which he hopes will carry him 
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over till the second half of 1915, when the money can 
be distributed on the basis of improvements. He did 
not, however, indicate what the principle of immediate 
distribution would be. He concluded with a brilliant 
retort on critics who looked on armaments expenditure 
as necessary and on expenditure on education and public 
health as a luxury. National finance was up against a 
new world, a world of revolt against the conditions of 
common life. One day the rich would look with amaze- 
ment at their protest against a oneand-fourpenny 
insurance against revolution. 
* * * 

A GENEROUs vein of traditional sympathy and 
respect for a kindred people was uncovered during the 
official visit of King Christian and Queen Alexandrine of 
Denmark to this country. It would be an affectation to 
pretend that the King’s personality is known in London. 
The cheers with which the City and the streets of London 
received him were for the representative of his country. 
These are anxious times for the Scandinavian peoples. 
The Kiel Canal has transformed the naval situation in 
the Baltic which the Danes were once able to close, while 
Russia is building warships on a new and extravagant 
scale. Sweden looks askance at one of her great 
neighbors, and Denmark has her moments of anxiety 
about the other. The independence and inviolable 
neutrality of these Northern peoples is a European 
interest and a British tradition. A public ceremony 
which serves to revive this salutary sentiment is itself a 
contribution to peace. The real bulwark of the neutrality 
of the Scandinavian peoples (as of Holland and Belgium) 
is the conscience and public opinion of Europe. It is well 
that frequent intercourse should remind us of this duty. 

* * * 


Tue Second Ballots in France, which were held on 
Sunday, have emphasized the Socialist successes, and 
exceeded even the most sanguine calculations of Socialists 
themselves. The party had 67 members in the old 
Chamber; it will have 101 or even 103 (if two 
independent Socialists join it) in the new. The feature 
of the Second Ballots was the loyal working of the in- 
formal alliance between Socialists and Radicals. Every- 
where one candidate of these two parties withdrew in 
favor of the rival who had polled the larger vote at the 
first ballot. To some extent, the chiefs of the two 
parties appeared on each other’s platforms, and, save 
in one or two Parisian constituencies, the voters followed 
the advice of their chiefs. This arrangement has 
evidently been more profitable to the Socialists than to 
the Radicals. While the former have won 36 seats 
from the Centre and Right, the Radicals have just held 
their own on the balance of losses and gains. The new 
Socialist Party, unlike our own Labor Party, is composed 
about half and half of working-men and “‘ intellectuals.’’ 
Teachers, professors, and journalists are most numerous 
among the latter, as barristers are among the Radicals. 

* * * 

Tue French Conservative press no longer attempts 
to prove that the election is a victory for the Three 
Years’ Law. Its present tactics are to talk of the “‘ red 
flood,’ and to implore all shades of middle-class 
‘* Republicans ’’ to combine against Socialism. It is too 
early to say how far these tactics may succeed, or whether 
the ‘‘ unified’’ Radical party is destined to be a per- 
manent group, which will lean on Socialism, and combat 
the Centre and the Right. As regards the Three Years’ 
Law, the most careful statistics which we have seen go 
to show, after an honest analysis of the votes of old and 
the opinions of new deputies, that the partisans of Three 
Years have lost 74 seats, and the partisans of Two Years’ 


.- 








Service 24 seats, giving a net gain for the Two Years’ 
System of 50 seats. This is probably not an absolute 
majority, but it measures the tendency of opinion. 

cs * * 

“ WartcHFuL waiting’’ was evidently based on a 
sounder reading of the Mexican situation than Dr. 
Wilson’s critics realized. It is now so clear that General 
Huerta’s régime is at the beginning of the end, that one 
only wonders why the President should have troubled to 
send his ships to Vera Cruz. This week’s news leaves 
little doubt that the Constitutionalists, after a hard and 
bloody struggle, have taken the port of Tampico, and, 
with it, the immensely valuable oil-fields of which it is 
the centre and outlet. The Federals evidently made a 
gallant resistance, but they are now in flight and have 
been broken in this corner of the immense field of action. 
Other “rebel” victories are announced at San Luis 
Potosi, between Torreon and Mexico City, and at 
Mazatlan on the Pacific Coast. From the South, mean- 
while, the rival rebel-bandit forces under Zapata are 
pressing on the capital, and rumor talks of plots and 
risings within it against the Dictator. 

* * * 

Peruaps the clearest sign of danger for the Huerta 
régime, is the news that the priests are leaving Mexico 
City in large numbers. The Constitutionalist movement 
has always been anti-clerical, and one supposes that these 
capable students of affairs can read the signs of the times. 
It is natural enough in this posture of affairs that the 
rebels continue to reject the mediation of Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chili. They aré about to reap the fruits of 
their victories ; why, they argue, should they compromise? 
One may feel a doubt whether Mexican affairs are likely 
to run smoothly when a personage with an elementary 
brain, like General Villa, is installed as President, but 
his success will certainly mean the easiest of all solutions 
for the United States. The failure of the South 
American mediation is, however, to be regretted, because 
its success would have meant the creation of something 
like a Pan-American Concert in Mexican affairs. 

% % * 


THE cause of woman suffrage has won a notable 
success in the drafting of the Home Rule Biil for Scot- 
land, which came before the House yesterday. It is a 
careful piece of work, which was considered in detail by 
the Scottish Liberal members, and the provision which 
enfranchises women householders and the wives of house- 
holders (the “ Dickinson ’’ basis) was inserted after a 
discussion and a division. A division taken privately 
in such conditions is probably a better test of the real 
opinions of members than an open vote in the House. 
The action of the Scottish members makes a creditable 
contrast to that of the Irish Party. After this decided 
expression of opinion, it ought to be impossible for the 
Government, when it comes itself to present its own 
Bill for Scotland, to lag behind the wishes of Scotsmen 
themselves. The federal system, if it is set up, ought 
to include from the beginning the enfranchisement of 
women for all local legislatures, which will be charged 
with the supervision of most of the services that 
directly touch the interests of women. We understand 
that on this matter there is little division of opinion 
among women, and that even Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
given her approval to the new departure. 

* . * 

A “ BLAziNG indiscretion ”’ is the mildest term which 
one can use of the speech which Sir Ian Hamilton has 
delivered in New Zealand, while inspecting its defence 
force. Unless the telegraphic summary does him an in- 
justice, he talked of the Pacific as the meeting ground 
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of Continents, where it might be decided whether 
Asiatics or Europeans should “ guide the destinies of the 
world.’’ This is tall talk, for even if Japan were to 
achieve hegemony in the Pacific, that would not involve 
the destinies of the world. It was an incitement to 
Colonial alarms, and the General went on to play on 
the crudest race prejudice by remarks about the Asiatic 
who lives on rice and monopolizes business. We attach 
little value to the Japanese alliance, but this speech from 
a General holding a high office is calculated not merely to 
weaken the alliance, but to substitute enmity for it. No 
one wishes the grotesque relationship of Italy and 
Austria, which arm against each other in spite of their 
alliance, to be repeated in the Pacific. Decency ought to 
forbid such speeches as this by an Imperial officer. 


* * * 


Tue Liberals have not won Grimsby, but they have 
reduced the Unionist majority from 698 to 278 on an 
increased poll of 1,556 votes. Both candidates were local 
celebrities, and it is possible that in this respect the 
Liberal had some advantage ; but the Irish issue was fully 
canvassed on both sides, Sir Edward Carson in particular 
dispatching a long and urgent manifesto. Meanwhile, 
we feel bound to call attention to one aspect of the 
election—namely, the large expenditure on political 
advertising by newspapers. One London paper, we are 
informed, spent as much as £400 with two local adver- 
tising firms alone. Surely this should be reckoned as 
part of the expenses of the candidate in whose interest 
this lavish display is conducted. The newspaper may say 
that it is a scheme of advertising; but it is obviously a 
powerful political auxiliary, as well as an economy for the 


candidate’s purse. 
* * 


We are not surprised to find that more than one 
Canadian newspaper has protested against the choice of 
Prince Alexander of Teck to succeed the Duke of 
Connaught as Governor-General of Canada. There was 
a good deal of feeling (not, of course, on personal 
grounds) as to the Duke of Connaught’s Viceroyalty, for 
a semi-regal Court does not run easily with the average 
life of young, democratically-minded countries, and some- 
times provokes serious friction. But Prince Alexan- 
der’s appointment looks as if it were intended to give the 
Government of Canada a direct monarchical coloring, 
than which nothing could be more unfortunate. Canada 
says, with justice, that she asks for statesmen, and indeed 
her problems are hard enough, and come up quickly 
enough, to tax as much ability and experience as we can 
spare her. 

* x” * 

Ir is hardly possible to over-estimate the value and 
importance of Professor Sanday’s reply to Bishop Gore’s 
unworthy attack upon the Liberal clergy in the Church of 
England. It is inthe form of a pamphlet, published by 
Longmans, and is bound to have a far-reaching effect 
on the future of the English Church. In regard to the 
charge of insincerity levelled by Bishop Gore against his 
clerical brethren, Dr. Sanday says, “ The resolute pursuit 
of truth requires a high and austere sincerity; and this 
is conspicuously displayed by those whom the Bishop 
condemns.’’ As to the creeds, Dr. Sanday says that 
“their recitation in public worship is a corporate act 
which must be broad and comprehensive, and cannot be 
made at the same time to serve as a minute criterion of 
the faith of individuals.’’ In a fine passage towards 
the end of his reply, Dr. Sanday pleads for a sound and 
right modernism and adds, “ I believe that the cultivated 
man may enter the Church of Christ with his head erect 





and without any real equivocation at his heart. | organizations elsewhere. 





I believe that he can afford to say what he really thinks, 
provided only that his fellow Christians of more tra- 
ditional types are willing to greet him with the sym- 
pathetic intelligence which he deserves; and do not turn 
towards him the cold shoulder of suspicion and denuncia- 
tion.’’ This seems a true representation of the spirit and 
historic temper of a national Church. 


+ * * 


An important judgment was given in the King’s 
Bench Division on Saturday. The Prince’s Club, who 
have laid out a golf course on Mitcham Common, have 
made a regulation that nobody not belonging to the club 
shall play there between 9.30 and 11 on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, and that nobody shall play without a licensed 
caddie. The Conservators of the Common have not 
appointed a caddie-master, and when a golfer not belong- 
ing to the club asked the club for a caddie between these 
hours, his request was refused. He sued the caddie- 
master of the club, and the Croydon Justices held that 
these regulations were ultra vires. The club appealed, 
and Mr. Justice Ridley, Mr. Justice Darling, and Mr. 
Justice Rowlatt allowed the appeal, and quashed the con- 
viction. Mr. Justice Ridley and Mr. Justice Darling 
held that the regulations were reasonable, and also that 
the caddie-master of the club should not have been 
convicted when he was carrying out the orders of his 
employers. Mr. Justice Rowlatt argued that the caddie- 
master was not obliged to supply caddies, but expressed 
no view as to the validity of the regulations. 


* * * 


A CORRESPONDENT from the Federated Malay States 
asks the following very pertinent question: ‘“ When may 
we expect to hear of some M.P. asking in the House if 
it is true that the F.M.S. has been forced to raise a 
£5,000,000 loan in London to pay for the Dread- 
nought?’’ He describes the country as “ groaning and 
cursing at the Dreadnought gift,’’ and explains that 
“huge items are being cut out of this year’s estimates ”’ 
of urgently needed expenditure in consequence of this 
extorted “ generosity.’’ The other day we heard the 
manager of a large rubber estate bemoaning the fact that 
the Dreadnought extortion had put a stop to all plans 
for draining the land, and thus staying the scourge of 
malaria. What explanation have the Colonial Office and 
the Admiralty to give for forcing this burden of indebted- 
ness upon a people who certainly gave no sanction to the 
extravagance of their rulers? It is certainly the meanest 
item in the modern annals of the Empire. 


* * * 


Some time ago Mr. Stephen Reynolds drew atten- 
tion to the difficulties of the small fishermen and the 
danger of their extinction by the development of large 
capitalist industry. It looked as if Grimsby was going 
to swallow up the fishing villages, and with them not only 
a race that has hardy and picturesque traditions, but 
also the nurseries of the Navy and of the lifeboats. Asa 
result of the agitation a Departmental Committee was 
appointed by the Board of Agriculture, and its report 
has just been issued. The Committee lays very great 
stress on the importance of saving the threatened race. 
They recommend the strengthening of the Fisheries 
Department, the increase of its powers, legislation for 
prohibiting the sale of undersized fish, and the formation 
of a Fisheries Organization Society to teach fishermen 
co-operative methods. Something has been done by a 
loan from the Development Commission to enable the 
fishermen in West Cornwall to install motors, and it is 
suggested that loans should be made in this way to 
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Politics and Affairs. 


WANTED, AN INTERIM SETTLEMENT. 


Ir is the manner of politicians to suggest that they are 
farthest apart at the moment when they seem to be 
coming closest together, and we shall not therefore take 
the stage thunder of Tuesday’s debate for more than it is 
worth. On the root difficulty of Irish Home Rule, the 
three parties mainly concerned all but think alike. For 
different reasons they all think it best that the experiment 
of self-government for Ireland should begin with Ulster 
standing out. Liberals wish it because it is the 
essence of their creed to confer liberties on willing 
recipients, not to force constitutional changes on 
unwilling ones. The Unionist Party, Irish and English, 
while wanting to avoid Home Rule altogether, see that 
it is inevitable, and therefore concentrate on the ex- 
clusion of Ulster. Mr. Redmond naturally desires to 
start with a united Ireland. But he could not cope with 
a rebel province in the north, and he would never ask 
the British Army to settle it for him. Therefore, on the 
merits of the controversy, a tripartite Treaty of Ulster 
might be drawn up and signed in twenty-four hours, 
provided the two parties could decide what the 
geographical limits of the exempted area were to be. 
Ulster wants to stay out. Granted. But Ulster at some 
future time may want tocome in. Granted again. Then 
must not Ulster herself be left to say how and when she 
will adhere to a general settlement? Here arises the only 
difficulty of substance. If Ulster spoke her whole mind, 
she would probably answer “ Yes’’ to the third proposi- 
tion, and, taking the six years’ option as a basis, would be 
content to have a further option added to it. But here 
comes in the party passion for a paper victory. Exclusion 
—fixed and unconditional, unlimited as to time and 
area—is the Tory watchword. It is merely a watchword, 
for nothing can bind the will either of Ulster herself or of 
a future Parliament. Its acceptance would be a heavy 
trial for Mr. Redmond, and, indeed, no Home Ruler 
could speak with hope of what would come of it. A 
permanent organ of government would have to be 
Probably it would be so bad that 
the practical though not far-sighted folk of the province 
But it would be a 
centre and a focus for anti-National and anti-Catholic 


set up for Ulster. 
would spue it out of their mouths. 


feeling, and a rallying-ground for perpetual intrigue 
with the British Tory Party. 
desire such an issue: it would be shameful to impose 
it on Ireland, and it would amount to a sorry defeat of 
Bill. Nor 
would such a solution be consistent, as we have said, with 


No good citizen could 


the true intentions of the Home Rule 
the real purpose of the Opposition. They are not pre- 
pared with their plans for a constitutional settlement. 
Opinion in their ranks is growing, but it is not matured. 
Undoubtedly there is a Tory Home Rule movement, not 
going by that name, but of considerable dimensions and 
genuine seriousness. It is therefore an interim settle- 
ment for which the occasion calls. 

To such an end, events, in spite of their untoward 
air, and of strong Liberal suspicions that their leaders 
are being played with, should be moving, and Tuesday 





night’s debate ought to hasten rather than retard it. 
Clearly, the Prime Minister was right in eliminating 
the “suggestions’’ stage from the Bill. That is an 
obvious “ face-saving ’’ device. The Lords would in no 
case pass a Home Rule Bill. They must have their 
third rejection or the proprieties would not have been 
observed. There was no time to thresh out a series of 
Ulster amendments in the Commons, and if the Opposi- 
tion say with truth that Parliament is the proper place 
for framing and altering Constitutions, they know per- 
fectly well that, in the present temper of parties, an 
immediate resort to the House of Commons would be 
fruitless, and that their own extremists might be trusted 
The Home Rule Bill must therefore go 
through. The 
Prime Minister has pledged himself to try and find a 
basis of agreement, under the cover of which an Ulster 
Exemption Bill can also be presented to the Lords. If 
this agreement comes about, the Bill will pass. If 
not, the country will have the Government’s terms before 
it, and can judge of their good faith and adequacy. It 
seems to us that Mr. Redmond is quite right to reserve 
his freedom of action in regard to such a Bill. The 
Liberal Party owe Ireland self-government, and they 
will be dastards and foresworn if they now withhold 
the gift or make it valueless by attaching Ulster per- 
manently to Anglo-Imperial rule. But as, in the absence 


to make it so. 
But it will not pass unconditionally. 


of a settlement, they would have to coerce Ulster, 
and as with a Conservative Government both the will 
and the power to coerce her would instantly disappear, 
he and they have a common interest in promoting a truce 
Therefore, while the 
Nationalist leader is bound to walk with guarded steps, 
we hope he will not scrutinize the’ Amending Bill with 
too unfriendly an eye. By the necessity of the case it 
must follow the passage of the Home Rule Bill, and no 


with the northern provincials. 


one knows better than he that, with the passage of 
Home Rule, the entire panorama of Irish politics 
A new Ireland is born, let Ulster 
fume as she may, her real heart and mind will turn, not 
to Westminster, but to Dublin. 
now. 


changes. and, 
Let her remain out 
Let her remain out after the six years are over 
for a longer term, if she still objects, or can persuade the 
House of Commons of that period that she has good 
reason for requiring an extension of her moratorium. 
Only do not let the two parties block the path to eventual 
Irish unity, or, if they will, to Irish unity in a federal 
system, by erecting a monstrous Temple of Discord in the 
northern capital. There is new Ulster to think of, as well 
as old Ulster, and it would be a crime to leave her alone 
The 
Opposition insist that there is no adequate mandate for 
Home Rule. But they cannot argue that there is any 
authority at all for de-nationalizing Ulster. Ulster’s 
pride, Ulster’s fears, Ulster’s hates even, and the 


to infect herself with the disease of moral isolation. 


manipulation of all these passions by a powerful British 
party, constitute for the moment—and it is childish to 
deny the fact—a powerful obstacle to effective Irish 
unity. But if we thought it impossible ever to conciliate 
all of them, we should say—Do not even formally exile 
Ulster for ever. Rather drop Home Rule, and admit 


that fanaticism is too strong for you. 
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We have no such thought, and therefore we urge the | 


Government to go on and carry the Bill, and meet Ulster’s 
momentary rage with absolute firmness. We should 
then endeavor to suspend the average party situation, 
and call the Opposition, Irish and British, into conference. 


The latter must in that juncture, we think, show their | 
hand, and say definitely what form of exclusion they pro- | 


pose as an alternative to the six years’ option by counties. 


When their counter-plan has been tabled, the strong | 


general desire for an equitable peace will make itself felt, 
and will provide an atmosphere favorable to settlement. 
Party leaders will be relieved of some of their responsi- 


bility to the heated partizanship behind them, and | 


common-sense and equity of feeling and judgment will 
come into powerful play. 


Such a solution might 
lack something in finality. 


But it would possess 
an unusual degree of moral force, and, let us hope, would 
be the country’s atonement for its long neglect and longer 
mishandling of Ireland. 





THE NEW TAXES AND THEIR INCIDENCE. | 


THE Opposition in the House of Commons have not been | 


able to muster any formidable force of criticism against 
Mr. George’s financial proposals. Their own exorbitant 
demands for “ necessary expenditure’’ on armaments 
preclude them from any plausible complaints of excessive 


. . . . | 
estimates in general, while their own new-found gospel of | 
social reform, conservatively administered, makes them | 


chary of attacking the new expenditure on public health, 
housing, and education. They do not even dare openly 
to commit themselves against the differentiation of 
improvements from site values and its implications in our 
rating system, though they deeply resent the partial 
substitution of a central for the local assessment 
authorities. These are days in which defenders of vested 
interests and monopolies have got to walk warily. Nor 
have the Opposition displayed more courage in dealing 
with the other side of the national account. 


Beyond a 
little general rhetoric on taxing the rich for the benefit 


| 
of the poor, they proposed no policy. Tariff Reform has | 


not even dared to lift its head: no one any longer pro- 


poses to make the foreigner pay for British Dreadnoughts, | 


schools, and doctoring. No Tory politician is now so rash 
or ill-informed as to suggest that the working classes, at 


a time when real wages are stationary, should be made to | 


increase their contribution to the revenue. Almost every- 
body tacitly admits that Mr. George is right in his general 


proposition that the rich must pay, though people wince | 


when the personal application of the doctrine comes in. 
Of course, both in the House and out of it, we find 
some repetition of the fuddled reasoning which disgraced 
the Budget controversy of 1909—the pretence that it is 
the poor working people who will be the real sufferers 
from this attempt to tax the rich. We do not complain 
that Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mill, and Marshall have 
never lived for such men as Lord Esher and Mr. Joynson 
Hicks. 


economy to understand the rudimentary logic of trade. 


It is not necessary to read books of political 


What does amaze us is that Lord Esher’s economics, 
solemnly paraded in a front page of the “ Times,”’ should 
provoke a correspondence in which the Professor of 








| 


Political Economy in Cambridge should have to inter- 
vene. Lord Esher obligingly remarks that he has no 
personal objection to be taxed “for the benefit of the 
poor.”’ A subsequent remark a little takes the edge off 
his generosity, for he hints that he can recoup himself 
for the dismissal of some gardeners or servants by means 
of “a less easy time for those left behind.’’ But Lord 
Esher’s real, indeed his sole, concern is for the poor, the 
many thousands of men and women directly and in- 
directly dependent on that expenditure of the rich which 
Mr. George’s Budget will curtail. “It is from their 
wages and from their employment, whether they are 
servants or shop-girls, that the income-tax and super-tax 
will be collected.’’ 

Now there are two definitely economic issues here 
involved. First, the question of volume of employment 
and of wages. Lord Esher sees, or pretends to see, a 
gamekeeper or a gardener dismissed and out of work, 
because Mr. George has taken away the money which 
would have gone to buy such service. But this money 
will still be spent in employing labor. It will be spent 


by local authorities and Insurance Committees in 
building and equipping schools or hospifals, in financing 
working-class cottages, in feeding school children, and 
in other public services. All these services involve work 
and wages, with an increased demand for labor in the 
industries that supply them. Why should it seem even 
specious to Lord Esher to suggest that the volume of 
employment will be reduced by substituting for his dis- 
missed gamekeeper a carpenter or a stonemason employed 
to build a consumption sanatorium? Or does he mean 
that the employment of his gamekeeper or chauffeur is 
more truly “ beneficial’’? Lord Esher disarms himself 
of the common argument that the new taxation encroaches 
upon savings, and so diminishes the fresh flow of industrial 
capital. He chooses to rest his case upon the damage 
done by substituting useful public expenditure for 
private expenditure in luxuries. In so doing he gives 
drastic emphasis to the soundness of the new finance. For 
nothing could be better than to substitute an increased 
employment in the building or the food-producing 
trades, for the employment of dependents by the rich. 
The latter employment is servile, and may be undigni- 
fied and futile or worse; the former is free, dignified, 
and useful. The present expenditure of Lord Esher 
leaves nothing permanent behind, unless, perchance, it 
is of the nature of improvements in his estate ; the public 
expenditure of the money taken from him will leave 
better fed and educated children, improved and more 
sanitary towns, a more educated and efficient population. 
There will be just as much direct and more indirect em- 
ployment, and there will be something substantial to show 
for it in wealth, health, and happiness. Mr. George last 
Monday chose to press upon the House another argument, 
equally sound, which is in substance the reverse side of 
this, namely, that such expenditure is an insurance 
against popular discontent and revolution. This discon- 
tent, as every intelligent person now recognizes, is 
legitimate, and though the measures which are needed 
to allay it do not altogether lie within the compass of 
the State, legislative and administrative action must 


play an ever increasing part in providing securities and 
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benefits which private activities cannot always under- 
take. 

Two other points in Mr. George’s powerful 

speech of Monday deserve attention. The concession he 
announced of reduced rates upon the lower levels of un- 
earned income was well received, the more so as it gives 
a sensible relief to whole classes of needy and deserving 
persons, without any large sacrifice of revenue. This 
separate announcement helped to give emphasis to the 
leading principle of Mr. George’s finance—the adjusting 
of the burden according to ability to pay. The other 
matter raises more disputable questions. Mr. George 
repeated the assertion that a new Finance Bill, a 
Revenue and Valuation Bill, and perhaps an Insurance 
Bill, are necessary in order to give validity to his pro- 
posals. Yet one at least of these measures, the second, 
is full of important and difficult matter which will need 
full consideration and debate. It is admitted that no 
sufficient time can be found without an Autumn Session. 
So far, at any rate, as the grants-in-aid policy is con- 
cerned, its entire validity depends upon the passing of 
‘a Valuation Act. Even if the Act is passed, the fact 
that the valuation cannot be completed until the summer 
of next year makes it doubtful whether Mr. George 
would not have done better to postpone this section of 
his reforms to his next year’s Budget. If no time, 
however, is to be found this year for the required 
statutory provisions, this doubt seems to us to harden 
into certainty. For if large present obligations of the 
ratepayers are to be taken over without any provision 
that the relief shall be applied exclusively in favor of 
improvements, the net effect will be to furnish a large 
What would then be the 
state of affairs if, as the result of a General Election this 
year or next, a Tory Government were put in power? 
Would they be likely to remove the gratuitous present 
made by their Radical predecessors to the owners 
of site values? Frankly, we must declare the policy 
of increased local grants to be indefensible unless the 
House of Commons is prepared to do the work its mem- 
bers are paid to do, and to sit until the legislation needed 
to give validity to its finance is carried through. If 
they are not prepared to take this course, these extra 
grants should be withheld, and either some equivalent 
reduction should be made in the income-tax and death 
duties, or the extra revenue should be applied to the 
abolition of the breakfast-table taxes. 


new dole to local landowners. 





SOCTALISM AND EUROPEAN PEACE. 


To all the world the success of the French Socialists is 
interesting ; to us it is something more than that. No 
one in his heart enjoys watching the spectacle of political 
impotence and stale-mate in a foreign country. French 
politics in the last Chamber were both dull and unedi- 
fying. They seemed to mean the temporary eclipse of 
political instinct in a nation which is traditionally the 
European pioneer. They left a gap of weariness where 
we used to look for trenchant logic and unflinching 
action. Whatever happens, the next four years cannot 
be merely tedious. That moral emerges whether one 
listens to the chorus of triumph from international 





Socialism, or to the angry laments of the French Con- 
servatives, who see themselves already submerged be- 
neath a red wave. The wave, however, when one 
scrutinizes itcarefully, is not quite of the dimensions which 
it assumes for the nerves of the defeated Right. With 
his hundred followers, M. Jaurés will hear a more 
resonant applause for his great orations, but it is not 
yet certain that even the backing of this always devoted 
and now disciplined party will enable him to be the 
arbiter of French politics. The British spectator, 
reasoning from familiar analogies, is apt to assume that 
with a compact force of a hundred votes a Socialist party 
can do in France what the Irish have done with their 
eighty, and what Labor might do with less, if it were 
well led. A resolute and independent group in our 
House of Commons can win this power, because it drives 
its wedge into a solid structure. It wields a weapon 
which no French group in normal circumstances com- 
mands; it can force a dissolution. Two compact parties 
stand side by side with it, and they must either be false 
to all their traditions and instincts by combining against 
it, or else one of them must come to terms, and govern 
with it, since no one can govern against it. 

The fluidity of parties in the French Chamber has 
usually stood in the way of any balance of forces so 
simple and mechanical as this. If. M. Jaurés should put 
his price too high, the result would not be to force a dis- 
solution. There would be some new shifting of groups. 
One ephemeral Ministry would fall; another, composed 
in part of the same men, would take its place, and every- 
thing would go on as before with the Socialists in opposi- 
tion. A few months would elapse; the temporary 
Liberal-Conservative Coalition would break up, and once 
more the Socialists would be lending a very discriminat- 
ing support to some more Radical Cabinet. There is in 
this Chamber, not one possible majority, but several, as 
the phase of events changes and the topics of the day suc- 
ceed each other. A Socialist-Radical coalition might 
carry an income-tax. A Socialist-Conservative vote 
might at last secure proportional representation. A 
Radical-Conservative fusion might be formed to do 
nothing in particular, or else to pretend to do what the 
Senate would certainly undo. The future depends on 
personal factors which no prophet, however expert, can 
estimate in advance. M. Jaurés is a great orator, an in- 
spiring leader, and a man whose transparent honesty and 
disinterested character make him easy to work with; 
but this situation requires peculiar tactical address. It 
is possible that the Radicals, who have attained a unity 
new in their history, may continue in their present 
mood, and will continue to prefer an informal alliance 
with the Socialists to any fusion with the beaten forces 
of MM. Briand and Barthou. That will happen while 
the idealists among them are in the ascendant, and will 
continue if M. Caillaux can resume his broken career, 
or if M. Combes should return to office. But there is 


an old guard which finds inspiration in the bold but ne- 
gative genius of M. Clemenceau, and would rather com- 
pose its purely personal quarrels with the Centre than 
march steadily with the Extreme Left. 

To the foreign observer the really dramatic issue 
is whether this growing Socialist force, united across 
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frontiers, is at last within sight of forcing a permanent 
peace upon Europe, by conveying pressure from within. 
The hundred French Socialists join hands across the 
Alsatian frontier with the hundred-and-thirteen Ger- 
mans. Formidable as their forces already are, they have 
the impetus which comes from the certainty of future 
growth. There is something of the stormy petrel in this 
movement which flies against the wind. Sweden is 
shaken by an alarm over Russian aggression which to us 
at least seems by no means unreasonable. But Socialism 
emerges from a “khaki” election the second-strongest 
party in the country, with almost onethird of the 
Lower House behind it. Bulgaria, after a year of 
passion and glory and defeat, finds itself suddenly 
endowed with a Socialist party as resolutely anti- 
militarist and relatively as strong as that of any 
older civilization. The better the electoral system, 
the surer is its growth; as in Sweden and Bulgaria 
the adoption of proportional representation is 
certain to increase its forces. With increasing numbers 
it acquires a formidable moderation, but no honest com- 
promises ever make it less resolutely anti-militarist. The 
paradox of this situation is that it has as yet no apparent 
influence upon the rivalry in armaments. The Budgets 
of all the European Powers show the same parallel 
increases, and this in spite of the partial dependence in 
Britain, France, and Germany of the Radical Parties 
upon the Socialist or Labor vote. In a world governed 
by normal habits of foresight, it ought not to be necessary 
to wait until a force like this has converted its steadily- 
growing minority into a majority. It is an influence far 
outside its own ranks, and Radical Parties can hold their 
own only by meeting frankly and whole-heartedly such 
of its demands as are practicable and have the conscience 
of modern civilization behind them. The explanation of 
the paradox is, we think, that as yet this international 
force cannot apply its pressure everywhere with equal 
directness. Russia is the Power which at the moment is 
doing most to force the pace in the race of armaments, 
and Russia is still so little subject to the realities of Par- 
liamentary government, that its government may actually 
prosecute Socialist deputies for speeches delivered in the 
Duma. Germany is still under Prussian hegemony, and 
in Prussia an archaic franchise neutralizes Socialist 
pressure. 

It is one thing to say that the Socialist pressure for 
peace and disarmament will never effect its purpose fully 
until Russia and Prussia have Parliamentary govern- 
ment as other peoples understand it, and quite another 
to conclude that it is even now ineffective. It works 
formidably in two ways. In the first place, while it is 
not strong enough to prevent the inflation of Budgets by 
militarism it is almost everywhere strong enough to 
transfer the burden of taxation to the shoulders of the 
One is not sure that it will, even after 
this election, succeed in reversing the French Three 
Years’ Law, but it will quite certainly compel the adop- 
tion of an income-tax. In Sweden a Conservative 
Ministry will find itself forced to follow the German 
Without such checks as 
these, the progress of militarism would be even more 
devastating than it is, and in the long run the burden 


ruling classes. 


model of a levy on capital. 











must have the effect of creating in the middle classes, if 
not a pacifist movement, at least an economist tendency. 
The tax-gatherer is a sure schoolmaster, and it is thanks 
to the pressure of Socialism that he is doing his 
work. 

But we believe that the unseen influence of 
this cosmopolitan movement goes much further than 
this. It may not be able to prevent the growth 
of armaments, but it does prevent their use. The 
experiences of and of 
Bulgaria in the unpopular second Balkan War have 


Russia in Manchuria 


-established beyond a doubt that the disposition of the 


masses is, with conscript armies, an essentia] factor in 
victory. We doubt for our part whether even a very 
brave and very disciplined Socialist party could make 
Under 
martial law, any resolute Government could probably get 
its conscripts to the front, and somehow complete its 
mobilization. But no Government wants war for the 
sake of war: the aim is victory. We believe that the 
influence of Socialism is now so widespread as to be a check 


an effective general strike to prevent war. 


upon any war for any end save a defence so legitimate 
and so inevitable that even a Socialist conscience would 
regretfully approve it. What the Swedish Socialists 
did to prevent war on Norway, the French and Germans 
would do for each other. An army in which one man in 
three was utterly opposed to the war would lack the 
spirit that wins victories. It might march, it might 
fight ; but it would not show the uncritical faith in the 
national idea which carried the Prussian arms through 
Sedan to Paris. Only this week in the Reichstag the 
German War Minister was betraying in a series of furious 
anti-Socialist speeches his perception of this new danger 
to militarism. Socialism can make armaments burden- 
some. If it can also make them useless, their fate is 
sooner or later that of all obsolete and anti-social 
institutions. 





THE COMMON RIGHTS OF THE POOR. 


Mr. Lioyp GeorceE tried to sober the Opposition on 
Monday by warning them that the working classes are no 
longer content with the position that the upper classes 
have hitherto considered to be suitable and satisfactory 
for them, 
something better. 
George is right. 


and that they are going to insist on 

We hope and believe that Mr. Lloyd 
But there is one respect in which the 
poor seem to be as powerless in the face of the selfishness 
of the rich as ever they were. Mr. Chesterton has given 
somewhere a brilliant description of the position of the 
people of England in their own country, ordered off woods 
and footpaths by gamekeepers, and treated as unwelcome 
strangers wherever they turn. Thehigh roads which once 
were theirs are now almost as dangerous to walkers as a 
line of railway, and the clouds of dust that settle on their 
cottage windows and destroy their gardens are worse 
than the smoke of an engine. We have not yet found a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or a President of the Local 
Government Board who has the courage to make the rich 
pay for this pleasure, or to enable the people of the 
country to put some limit to its depredations, 
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The law hardly exists. If a poor man gets in the 
way of a motor car on his way home from work or 
market, the fault is his. Elaborate inquiries are made 
to find out whether he has called at a tavern during the 
day, though nobody asks any questions as to the kind or 
quantity of liquor consumed by the motor party return- 
ing from a day’s shooting. The irony is not always car- 
ried quite so far as it was a few years ago, when a man 
and a woman had been killed in this way driving in a 
trap, and the 


court passed a vote of sympathy 


with the family of the owner of the motor car. But it is 


notorious that rich men who kill or wound people on the. 


_road are treated with a consideration that seems extra- 
ordinarily indulgent in comparison with the punishment 
of poor offenders. A rich class breaking the law for the 
sake of its pleasures is in the same case as a rich class 
making sedition. There seems no corner in our 
nominally democratic society where the great law of 
privilege does not rule. 


The 


many 


rich have, indeed, succeeded in 


of 
the poor. 


making 


their outdoor burden 
The 


every poor man a suspect in his own village. 


too pleasures a 
makes 


The 
policeman may order him to turn out his coat-pockets at 


to preservation of game 


any moment to prove that he has not got one of the 
squire’s rabbits inside. He cannot step into a wood or 
cross a moorland without running the risk of an encoun- 
ter with a gamekeeper, whose economic position, depend- 
ing as it does on the quantity of game produced, does 
not allow him to leave anything to chance. Only the other 
day it was reported in the papers that in a part of 
England, which we may hope is unusually degenerate in 
spirit, the master of the hounds horsewhipped a man 
who had decided to protect his poultry yard by shooting 
a fox. The history of the rich man’s pleasures is now 
repeating itself in the case of golf. 
Its 
excitement of slaughter. 


The game itself is 
innocent charm 
the 


why it should be mainly the amusement of the rich and 


enough. does not depend on 


There is no reason 
not the amusement of all classes. But what happens? 
Well-to-do men form themselves into clubs, set up a 
standard of wealth, seize on the commons, turn them 
into golf clubs, and then tell the inhabitants of the place 
that 


The judgment given on Saturday in the case of the 


they are only allowed there on _ sufferance. 
Mitcham Common virtually allows a set of people in 
London to dictate the terms on which the people of 
The Prince’s Club 


made a golf course on the common, and then drew up a 


Mitcham may use their common. 


set of regulations, one of which forbade persons not 
belonging to the club to play at certain times, and 
another forbade persons not belonging to the club to play 
at all without caddies. The second regulation is signifi- 
We have said that golf is originally and naturally 
a very innocent game, but it has, as it is played, the 
of creating a  blind-alley 
employment. The Prince’s Club might conceivably have 
made a regulation, on this ground, forbidding people to 
play with boy caddies; but they have done the opposite, 
making this bad system a condition of playing. This is 
one way, of course, of making the game expensive, which 
is one way of making a game attractive in the 


cant. 


demoralizing consequence 





eyes of the rich. Armed with this regulation, the club can 
exclude anybody, for all it has to do is to refuse to supply 
a licensed caddie. The conservators neglected to appoint a 
caddie-master, The Croydon 
justices, when the case came before them, took the view 


or to license caddies. 
that such a regulation was ultra vires, but their view has 
been upset on appeal by three Judges; and the Prince’s 
Club are left undisputed masters of the Mitcham 
Common. 

The Mitcham case raises a principle of great and 
increasing importance. The commons that have sur- 
vived ought to be used by the people at large, and any 
use of the commons that these 
Why should clubs 
of rich London men, stockbrokers, lawyers, men of 
business, who can afford luxurious pleasures, be allowed 
to make commons into golf courses? 


is inconsistent with 
liberties and rights is a usurpation. 


They can well 
afford to hire or buy land in the ordinary way, and 
make a golf course where they are depriving nobody of 
his freedom. But it is so much the custom to regard 
the pleasures of the well-to-do as the first consideration, 
that this class is allowed to encroach on the commons 
round London, and then to talk of itself as benefactors, 
giving employment, making beautiful and expensive 
playgrounds, and all the rest of it. They ought not to be 
allowed to make golf courses on commons, but if they 
are allowed to make them, these courses ought to be 
open to everybody, and not to become new instruments 
of social exclusiveness. If there is one class that ought 
to come before others when the use of these commons 
is considered, it is the class that has no other playground, 
and not the class that has annexed the public roads, the 
woods, and the moorlands of England and Scotland, and 
can fall back on the Swiss mountains or the tennis courts 
of the Riviera when it is tired of its own country. 





A Hondon Biarp. 


THE new situation produced by Tuesday’s debate 
is not perfectly understood. 


So far as the chance of a 
peaceful settlement is concerned, it is a great advance on 
Mr. Asquith’s part to have announced that there is to be 
an amending Bill. But, of course, each advance in this 
direction is met by the Tory Die-Hards with derision, 
by the Liberal Die-Hards with misgiving, and by the 
Nationalists with suspicion. The Federalists are satis- 
fied. But the effect of the announcement is not properly 
appreciated. Its meaning is somewhat as follows: If the . 
Amending Bill is on agreed lines, it implies a settlement, 
and there will be no difficulty about its passage. If not, 
it will simply embody the concessions which the Govern- 
ment have already made. The Government cannot then 
be accused of not having put down their proposals in black 
and white, and in the most explicit form possible. But 
as the Opposition are likely to the Bill 
offhand, it all probability be dropped. 
Apparently this contingency was not at once grasped 
by Mr. Redmond. His fine speech was wildly 
cheered by Liberals, many of whom think the Govern- 


ment are going too far, and propose to tell them 


reject 
will in 
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so. Meanwhile, there are elements of downright and 
intended mischief—Mr. Balfour, I am afraid, amongst 
them. They count for much, though not for everything. 
But Ulster is distinctly menacing. 


Wuat, therefore, are the hopes of peaceful settle- 
ment? The Prime Minister is fairly optimistic in tone, 
but the apparently insuperable obstacle is not the so- 
called anti-federal elements in the Bill, nor even the time 
limit for exclusion. These may be settled. It is 
the area of exclusion, the struggle between Nationalists 
and Orangemen for the doubtful counties. On this point 
I understand there is at least no immediate prospect of 
a settlement. If this situation holds, we must face the 
passage of the present Bill, and the failure of the amend- 
ing Bill, which will embody only the known concessions. 
That situation again may possibly involve an early general 
election. But prophecy is a vain business. Over and 
over again it has been falsified. All kinds of variable 
elements exist, and either harden or melt away under 
the pressure of this or that influence or suggestion. 


Ir is easy to say that if Carson and Redmond could 
meet there might be peace. But neither of these formid- 
able men dares approach the other because of his followers. 
Still it remains true that a warmer current of sympathy 
runs between Irishmen, however much they appear to 
differ, than between Irish and English. Take, for 
example, an exchange of sentiments like the following :— 

Nationalist Member to Orange Ditto:—‘‘ We 
don’t mind what you Irish Unionists say about us 
Nationalists ; we quite understand you. What we mind 
is when your Tory English officers get up and lecture us 
about loyalty.” 

The Orangeman to the Nationalist:—‘ We don’t 
We 
What we mind is when 


mind what you Nationalists say about Orangemen. 
quite understand one another. 
your infernal Nonconformist Liberals get up and preach 
to us about religion.”’ 

Or another instance :— 

Nationalist to Tory Statesman :—‘ What a pity the 
troops were not moved up from Dublin to Ulster! Then 
the Nationalists would have come from the South and 
your army would have been crushed between the two 
Irish ones.”’ 


A cLEARER case of dialectics for the sake of dialectics 
has seldom been seen than in Mr. Balfour’s ill-considered 
and casual intervention in the guillotine debate the other 
night. To judge from his annoyance on finding himself 
taken seriously, he had meant no harm. Here was a 
paradox going a-begging for suitable light-handed treat- 
ment—for who till now had ever heard of a Prime 
Minister in one and the same speech proposing first to 
ram one scheme through without amendment, and then 
to bring in an enigmatic second bill to remedy the 
defects of the first? By a luckless chance, the bill in 
question happened to be the Home Rule Bill, and the 
issue, as Mr. Bonar Law would say, the rather tragic 
one of civil war or no civil war. With better luck, it 
might equally well have been the Mall Approach 
Improvement Bill, and then no doubt Mr. Balfour’s 





lively banter would have been recognized for what he 
clearly intended it to be—a slight academic flight in 
abstract ratiocination. Those who witnessed the per- 
formance, with itsaccompanying shadesof by-play among 
the artist’s immediate neighbors, could have had no 
hesitation in sympathizing for once with Sir Edward 
Carson’s accentuated joylessness. 


A nop from the Prime Minister in Tuesday’s debate 
seemed to indicate assent to Mr. Redmond’s stipulation 
that any legislative supplement to the Home Rule Bill 
should only be persevered with in the event of a general 
agreement. Unfortunately, as the Lords were recently 
complaining, you “cannot inscribe a nod on the official 
notes,” and, in the absence of more specific assurances, 
the point raised by the Irish leader remains in doubt. 
Obviously, however, the facts of the situation must tend, 
almost automatically, in the direction to which Mr. Red- 
mond pointed, since it is difficult to see how, failing the 
hope of an arrangement with the Opposition, or without 
Nationalist support, any headway at all could be made 
with an amending Bill in the Commons. Listening to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, I, in common with others, 
gathered that this contingency had been taken into ac- 
count, and that, to ensure some consideration by the 
Lords for the amending scheme, Ministers had decided 
to introduce the Bill in the Second Chamber first, or else 
in both Houses simultaneously. Apparently this was 
too hasty an inference; for, later in the sitting, Mr. 
George, who is not usually ambiguous in such matters, 
was at some pains to correct it. 


WE talk of riches in the abstract, but have we really 
much idea of what they mean? Certainly the mass of 
the nation hardly realizes how wealthy some people are, 
and how little substance there is in the complaint that 


” 


we are “over-taxing”’ the well-to-do, or reaching the 
limits of their endurance, and pushing them into all 
kinds of nefarious evasions. An authority, for example, 
told me the other day that there were seventy people in 
this country with an income of £100,000 or over. 
Translated into capital, these figures mean that each of 
these favored (or blighted) mortals is worth a couple 
of millions. The fact is that in a period of good 
trade great fortunes in a creditor country like our own 
go up with astonishing rapidity. Money simply grows 
into money. Two shipowners, I am told, made a million 
each last year. And yet we wonder that Labor, with 
his twenty-five shillings a week, should look a little 


queerly at this mounting pile of gold. 


Ir is possible, I think, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may be aiming at solving the difficulty 
that his scheme of rate relief may come into opera- 
tion before he has built up his plan to prevent it 
merely flowing into the landlords’ pockets by providing 
for a rebate on that part of the existing rates which is 
found to fall on improvements. It seems doubtful, 
however, whether this will work in with the present 


system of assessments. 
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Ir is not often that one reads a religious novel with 
pleasure, for the reason that it usually wants the tone 
and feeling of religion. This our modern writers seem 
to have quite lost. I found no such lack in Mr. Archi- 
bald Marshall’s ‘‘ Roding Rectory.’’ It is not a great 
novel, and does not aim at being one. It raises no 
“problem ’’ in faith or doctrine, the two households with 
which it deals, that of the rector and of the dissenting 
minister, consisting of orthodox Evangelicals or High 
Church people. The charm of the book is its piety of tone. 
The author wishes to describe the Christian sentiment of 
others, but it is not an impertinence to say that he feels 
it himself. His book has thus an atmosphere of tolerant 
kindness which is something apart from the simple and 
interesting experiences it describes. I have read no novel 
—certainly no modern novel—quite like it. 


A PASSENGER on one of the newly armed merchant- 
men writes me :— 


“T am travelling on one of the new ‘defensive 
privateers.’ Two 4°7 guns are stowed away out of sight 
in the stern of the ship, and there are several blue- 
jackets on board playing deck quoits, and trying to kill 
time at the public expense. The sailors say it is ‘a 
piece of foolery,’ and that the owners have only con- 
sented to it to please the Admiralty, in order to get a 
quid pro quo The idea of a beautifully built passenger 
vessel like this, equipped at huge expense (and crowded 
with passengers) engaging in a fight at sea, is really too 
absurd. The officers tell me that if one of these guns 
was fired, every port-hole and window, and every bit of 
glass in the ship would be smashed or blown in. One 
shot from a cruiser would send the ship to the bottom.”’ 


A WAYFARER. 








THE NEW ULSTER. 


THE situation in Ulster is highly confused. Here the 
word “homogeneous’’ may be discarded once for all. 
The coming years alone can tell which of the many forces 
at work will predominate and give its character to the 
future Ulster. 

For the moment Protestant Ulster is given up to 
universal elation at the successful defiance of the English 
Government, and the demonstration of an Ulster pre- 
pared to take its own affairs into its own hands. The 
two supposed “nations’’ are undeniably one in a 
common pride of patriotism. Here in the Plantation 
land is the favored child of English policy, the son to 
which the heart of England went out, the Protestant 
garrison, the guarantor of the conquest by which the 
English possession of Ireland was assured, and behold 
now this favored child has become the Frankenstein to 
flaunt and defy the Imperial Government, to refuse its 
law, paralyze its army, mock at its Parliament, shake 
England from her place in Continental politics, and 
threaten the Empire at its centre! Such is the 
triumphant loyalty of Ulster. 

What, we may ask, is the army that has raised the 
spirit of the country by an “ unprecedented outrage ”’ on 
the authority of government in Ireland? What forces, 
open or latent, command it now, or may emerge as 
conflict broadens and takes new directions? 

That the volunteer army is democratic is a common 





boast. Whatever it may presently become, the force can 
scarcely yet be said to merit the praise of democracy in 
any common sense of the word. A corps of volunteers 
was lately gathered in Colonel Packenham’s beautiful 
demesne, on the shore of the much-disputed Lough Neagh 
—a lake of strange stories in these last years. The camp 
was admirably provided for according to a “‘ menu’’ by 
a Belfast caterer—waiters and all complete—to meet 
modern requirements. ‘There .were 100 volunteers to 
enjoy the service. At another estate 120 men assembled, 
whose wants were foreseen with equal care. 1,200 men 
from Belfast—out of a stated roll of over 6,000—attended 
the great parade before Sir Edward Carson in Lord 
Shaftesbury’s park during the Easter holidays. The 
Belfast public were refused admittance, and a crowd on 
the road looked as best they might through locked gates 
into the carefully guarded precincts at the ‘‘ democratic” 
army of the city. There the volunteer received on his 
knees from Sir Edward Carson the flag, consecrated by 
the Bishop, under the shadow of the demesne church, into 
which however Dr. D’Arcy dare not enter to take part 
in a service among “Catholic’’ symbols and wafting 
incense against the laws of his Church. Volunteer corps 
and assemblies such as these, and their various influences, 
represent, however, but a fragment of the question. The 
Ulster democracy is not found in the demesnes of the 
aristocracy. The owners of these demesnes may prove, in 
fact, to be of less account in modern Ulster than the 
factory-owners, whose motor-cars and lorries played the 
prominent part in the gun-running. The factory-owner 
naturally calls on the men employed in his factory to join 
his volunteer force; if he takes them out for a night’s 
drill, his motor-car, laden with provisions, goes in front 
of the recruits and dispenses refreshments. It is evident 
that whatever sacrifices are asked are not asked of the 
men. The £6,000 a week said to be spent on the army 
comes out of well-filled pockets, and is well spent for the 
comfort of the rank and file. 

But even here we are very far from being at the 
end of the matter. There is the army itself: where does 
it draw its spirit apart from the money that smoothes its 
way, and dictates to the Press its virtues? For we cannot 
follow the Unionist doctrine preached, so long as 
Nationalist Ireland was in question, that a land which 
had no grievances can become a mere blind tool of 
“ seditious agitators ’’ through greed of gain or a parody 
of religion. There are many influences at work in Ulster, 
and the ultimate result will lie with the balance of forces. 
The aristocracy is making its last fight to maintain a 
leadership long doomed. The noblemen.who appear in 
the movement exert an influence derived from the re- 
markable material aid their wealth supplies, from their 
relations with leaders of City finance, and from the wide- 
spread reports in Ulster of their final favor in high 
quarters. On the other hand, their hold on the people 
has gone. Their real business is in English politics, 
where Ireland, since the Union, has been a football for 
the parties to game with ; their main concern, in notable 
cases, is with the preservation of the Upper House at 
Westminster, and the curtailing of “ predatory”’ claims 
on their estates in England. Their failure to win any 
real support in Ireland may be measured by Lord 
Shaftesbury’s relations to the dwellers by Lough Neagh. 


"How many of its fishermen, Protestant or otherwise, 


could he rally to his standard? Within the ranks, too, 
the Ulster Volunteer preserves his independence, his 
suspicion of influence, his reserving of decisions to his 
own judgment. It is more than probable that the 
demesne owners are now more useful for purposes of 
display in England, and for services rendered there to 
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party politics, than for leadership in Ireland. In Ulster 
no power remains to them. 

Next in order come the archbishops, bishops, and 
clergy of the ‘‘ Church of Ireland,’’ with whom the 
Presbyterian clergy have been allowed to join themselves. 
The ‘‘ Belfast News-Letter ’’ of April 28th quotes the 
Rev. W. Corkey, of Belfast, ‘‘ belonging to no political 
party,’’ who, in the meeting of the World Evangelical 
Alliance just held in Holborn Restaurant, declared that 
it was entirely on account of religious fears that they 
were taking up such a firm stand against Home Rule. 
“‘ The Ulster Protestants are, by God’s Will, in the front 
rank of the great struggle against the efforts of the 
Church of Rome to overthrow the work of the Reforma- 
tion in these lands.’’ To ordinary observers, it would 
seem that in the ardor of practical politics the clergy 
have vied with one another in throwing off the supposed 
restraints of Christianity. 

“ Of old the Lord with gracious word 
To some bequeathed His peace, 


But us He honored with His sword 
Whose power shall ne’er decrease. 


We envy not the sluggard’s peace, 
We grasp our trusty sword.” 

So reads, in the ‘‘ Belfast News-Letter,’’ the latest 
Gospel message. As practised orators, the clerics have 
excelled in vigor of denunciation and expressions of hatred 
to their fellow-countrymen. The other day the preacher 
at the church parade of the Armagh regiment told the 
Volunteers that the Jezebels of the Cabinet had now 
wrested from Ananias and Sapphiratheir pre-eminence of 
nineteen centuries for lies and fraud, and that the 
Nationalists were as unscrupulous as brigands, as callous 
as highwaymen, and totally unfit to rule Ireland. 

But the clergy, like the nobility, represent in Irish 
politics a rapidly declining power. They are seeking on 
all sides to maintain a political influence where they 
have lost spiritual control. ‘‘ When we have done with 
the priests, we will see to the ministers’ is a feeling not 
unknown in the lay ranks of Ulster. The Presbyterian 
clergy, if not the others, are quite aware that the 
“‘ religion’ of a great part of their army goes just so 
far as to shout ‘‘ No Popery,’’ and ends there. It carries 
these furious Protestants to the church parade, but no 
further. The Moderator told the Presbyterian Synod, 
held in April, that in Belfast alone they were now losing 
more than they could gain by their missions in all the 
rest of Ireland. 

There is another force not easy to appreciate—that 
of the old spirit of independence among the rank and 
file of the Volunteers, and the anti-English temper which 
is bred of experience of English administration in this 
country. In Northern character lies the real democratic 
quality of the movement, that which may lead Ulster 
far. The lessons learned in theso days of self-reliance 
and united effort of a whole community will not be lost, 
nor will they cease at the sinuous borders of Protestant 
Ulster. While preachers thunder a war of religions, the 
people are actually living in a singular peace. It is held 
ill-manners now in Belfast to write insults to the Pope 
on the walls. Greater crowds than ever before recorded 
flock to football and races in common enjoyment. A 
steeplechase the other day drew more of the populace of 
Belfast than gathered to all the meetings of Sir Edward 
Carson for the last year taken together. On both sides 
all rioting is condemned. Agricultural co-operators 
through the country parts work together without a 
shadow of dispute. Land is selling at higher prices than 
ever. Belfast was never so prosperous. Houses were 
never so well occupied. The jerry-builder and house- 








speculator are gone, but decent dwellings, fit for a 
family, are freely bought. That Irishmen of all creeds 
can, of their own will, live and trade in peace is de- 
monstrated. The feeling may, indeed, ripen to more than 
negative peace. The air begins to thrill with a common 
sympathy. Nationalists, setting aside discussion of the 
political motives of Ulster Volunteers, applaud their 
manliness, courage, and organization. Against every 
attack by an external force, they say, we are with you. 
It is evident that a spirit of freedom and independence 
once shown in Ulster, will not end there. The Ulster 
army is now maintained by outside wealth, poured in for 
political purposes outside the Ulster question. But the 
army itself is made up of many Irishmen who are bound 
by a thousand ties to their country and their neighbors. 
Will it always obey its present paymasters? Questions of 
common interest, outside the view of aristocrats and 
clergy, must arise every day. For example, there was, 
and is, the problem of Queenstown and a direct road from 
Ireland across the ocean. It was revived im another form 
a few days ago by the “ Belfast Evening Telegraph,” 
under the heading, “ Linen Trade Penalized.’’ In vain 
a Belfast delegate to the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce of Great Britain and 
Ireland, protested against the rates for goods shipped to 
New York being 38 per cent. higher from “Liverpool than 
by the Continental lines. The only answer of the British 
shipping companies was that Belfast linens had won such 
a great reputation that they were quite able to bear 
these rates. The lot, in the hands of English companies, 
of the principal Irish industry on its way to its chief 
market in the United States will suffice to illustrate the 
work that en awakened -Ulster will find waiting for it. 
What part will its people play? Already its temper is 
pushing the aristocrats and the clerics into dangerous 
places, and they may become more perilous still. What 
will happen when the democratic army takes on its true 
democracy and its own leadership? 





Lite and Wetters. 


ON SATIRE AND REVENGE. 


Is satire a literary revenge? It is a tempting generaliza- 
tion, and one pardonable in a British critic. Our 
literature has produced one supremely great satirist, and 
to Swift’s work it would be hard to assign another 
motive. For him satire was the relief of a cosmic anger. 
He wrote under the spur of a seva indignatio, and his 
lacerated heart seems, when he is most himself, to spend 
itself in an effort to inflict on mankind shrewd blows 
in return for his own festering wounds. One cannot say 
that he wrote with a purpose. He hoped nothing from 
the effect of his scourging. The very word, hope, seems a 
mockery, when one uses it of the brilliant gloom of his 
mind. He meant others to feel the pain he felt, 
and possibly he never made the reflection that the 
men and women most susceptible of feeling the 
intellectual torture of his lash were those who least 
deserved it. Of him one may say, not untruly, 
what Mr. Gilbert Cannan, in his delicately written 
essay on “Satire”? (Martin Secker), says of all 
satirists. He was “a soul well-born who has been 
parlously out of luck.’’ Swift was avenging something 
more than the defeat of his own ideals, and the failure 
of mankind to answer the demands of reason. A personal 
misery sharpens his anger. His case was something worse 
than ill-luck. He was a soul in hopeless discomfort, whom 
no bed in this universe would have fitted, and no pillow 
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soothed. But the generalization fails when one applies 
it to the only other satirist whom one can rank with 
Swift, or above him. Voltaire was no unlucky soul in 
any sense of the term. To him came all the wordly 
blessings of birth and wealth, of fame and love and 
friends, and the frowns of kings and the impotent 
malice of Jesuits did but make movements and incidents 
in a proud career. No great writer has so obviously the 
century, the society, and the nation that fitted him. The 
revenges which he permitted himself were strictly limited. 
He could not pardon Maupertuis, but he forgave the 
Universe with a laugh. Nor can one think of revenge 
or ill-luck or any shadow of bitterness upon the soul of 
Anatole France. For him there have always been books 
on the quays of the Seine, and a genial human press 
around them. His work might bear the title which the 
first of scholar-satirists appropriated : it is a praise of folly. 
He handles his little bric-a-brac figurines of priests and 
soldiers, politicians and gallant ladies, with all the affec- 
tion of a connoisseur. The world would be dark for him 
only if his laughter should dry up, and the human 
comedy turn to gloom. 

Satire, one is inclined to speculate, is an expression 
of disappointment. The ideal has shone before the eyes 
of the poet, and the world’s reality has denied it. He 
turns from the clash and conflict in anger and bitter 
merriment. So sharp is the contrast, that he laughs 
not with sudden glory, but with studied contempt. For 
our part, we doubt if this mood, which is simply that of 
all clear-sighted reformers and rationalists, is ever the 
parent of good satire. It is what we all feel in a mood 
of indignation when something tingles in our nerves, 
and we feel that we could write a satire an’ we would. 
But few of us do achieve the satire, and the reason is 
not simply that we lack the wit. The reason is that 
satire, like all art, demands a detachment from the 
immediate emotion, which is the rarest of all endow- 
ments. The satirist begins where the moralist leaves off. 
He creates and constructs only because his perception of 
the topsy-turvy universe has begun to afford him a 
certain esthetic satisfaction. He must relish the 
absurdity, he must see a method in the human madness, 
he must delight in tracing the curve of the folly which 
always evades the ideal. No human soul, since men 
began to express themselves on paper, ever felt the 
wonder of human folly and wickedness so keenly as 
Shelley. He is the real ingénu, who has strayed wide- 
eyed and excited with anger and surprise into a bad and 
unreasonable world. But his satire is shrill, petulant, 
exclamatory, though he evidently valued himself not a 
little upon it. It fails because he could never bring 
himself to become a connoisseur in folly and unreason. 
He left his esthetic sense behind him when he railed at 
Castlereagh. He was much too good a man to be a first- 
rate satirist. With Voltaire, on the other hand, the 
impulse to make his exposition of follies rounded and 
satisfying is almost too strong. His world is so beauti- 
fully and invariably awry that one admires its regularity, 
well-nigh to-the exclusion of indignation. One hears 
the Q.E.D. a little too clearly at the end of each chapter 
of “ L’Ingénu.’’ The formula is almost too insistent, and 
the artist has too completely suppressed the moralist. 

It would be tempting to pursue this theme, but the 
fact is that good material is not abundant. In first-rate 


satire- literature is poorer than in any other of the recog- 
nized forms of art. Juvenal, we suspect, owes his place 
as a classic to some extraneous merits. He had a ter- 
rible verbal force in invective, and to a Christian world 
which wanted to be convinced of the total corruption of 
paganism, he made flattering reading. But his was not 












a universal criticism of life and the world, as Swift’s and 
Voltaire’s, and, in some degree, Anatole France’s, are. 
It was only an angry picture of Rome. As little can one 
reckon among great satire the self-conscious polemics of 
the literary aspirant which are Byron’s satires. So little 
fundamental are they that they are even included in the 
expurgated versions of his works designed for the young. 
There is a fourth name which Mr. Gilbert Cannan justly 
adds to these classics. Samuel Butler had neither the 
wit of Voltaire nor the fury of Swift nor the grace of 
Anatole France, but there was a depth and sincerity in 
his criticism which none of them reached, and a concen- 
tration peculiarly English. In some degree he justifies 
Mr. Cannan’s theory of revenge. “ Erewhon” is a 
curiously methodical work. Butler allowed himself no 
roving commission to spy here and there upon the follies 
and absurdities of mankind. He planned his attack. 
He delivers a rigidly-ordered series of battles. One can 
make as one reads a methodical catalogue of the ideas 
which he advocated or assailed. “ Erewhon ” was written 
to force men to think about a limited number of our cur- 
rent assumptions. The unreason which punishes moral, 
while it attempts to cure physical, defects was one of 
them ; the supremacy of Mrs. Grundy as the real god- 
dess of our worship was another; the cultivated 
English disease of “ not giving themselves away” was a 
third. But where one feels that Butler was revenging 
him is in the elaborate section which treats of the Ere- 
whonian mythology of parenthood. It is the theme also 
of “The Way of All Flesh,” and here unquestionably 
there is some cry of a soul in ill-luck, some bitter ven- 
geance of a personal experience. But the thing is none 
the less remote, and the artist has got the better of the 
moralist. He is absorbed in making his consistent pic- 
ture of Erewhon. Its unreason is so alluring that we 
prefer it and condemn it by turns when we compare it 
with our own reason. The detail delights it, till we 
seem to be reading a romance. If the thesis that reason 
is always inverted in this world, is not pursued with the 
almost mathematical fun of Voltaire, there is none the 
less an esthetic pleasure in tracing the lines of imagined 
vagaries. We foresee a day when even “ Erewhon ”’ will be 
grouped with “ Gulliver’s Travels ”’ in libraries of classics 
adapted for the young. The world is wise to make Swift, 
like measles, a malady of the young; both diseases are 
more dangerous in after-life. Satire may be revenge, 
but great satire is always its own antidote. It condemns 
reality, and gives us in its stead its own inverted satis- 
faction. 





THE GREAT RENUNCIATION. 


MEN have marvelled when, once or twice in history, some 
Emperor has laid aside the purple and the crown. to seek 
tranquillity in a lonely palace, or through the rigor of 
monastic corridors to approach the purlieus of heaven. 
They have marvelled when a victorious conqueror has 
thrown down his arms and returned to the ploughshare 
as poor as he left it. The mere abandonment of common 
pleasures, comforts, and well-being—of wife and house, 
relations and regular meals—has so touched the heart 
that the greater part of mankind still reverence as divine 
a man who more than two thousand years ago walked 
out of his home to sit beneath a Bo-tree. And even now, 
whenever, about once in a generation, a politician re- 
nounces his career, power, salary, or whatever else the 
politicians make their aim, and takes a judgeship or 
retires to a country house rather than swallow any longer 
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the compromises and pliant principles upon which his 
fellows browse—even then there sometimes lurks a touch 
of admiration in the pitying smile with which we receive 
the news. 

But there is a renunciation compared with which 
the refusals of crowns and conquests and comforts and 
careers are but the records of fond and trivial sacrifice. 
Such a renunciation was seen in the last forty years of 
last century, and, to the honor of the age, it was seen 
three times over. Ruskin, Tolstoy, and William Morris 
were the three examples, and Morris is specially recalled 
to us to-day by Mr. A. Clutton Brock’s admirable 
treatise on him in the Home University Library 
(‘‘ William Morris: His Work and Influence,’’ Williams 
& Norgate). There we are shown once more that 
figure which some of us still remember so well that 
we can hardly believe it is nearly twenty years 
since he would turn and speak to us. Let us 
recall him as he was at about forty-six, in the height 
of his fame and artistic powers, say in 1880. ‘‘ The 
happiest of the poets,’? Mr. Yeats has called him, and, 
indeed, his whole life appeared to have been happy 
beyond the law of human happiness. Nature had made 
him an artist in grain, and fortune had allowed him 
freedom. After a boyhood among forests and ancient 
downs, Oxford had received him into her medieval 
beauty, then still untouched. He had become the friend, 
disciple, and colleague of high genius in poetry and the 
arts. What strikes us first, in reading his life, is the 
ease with which he himself always reached mastery. For 
him there was no bitter struggle, no need of toilsome 
apprenticeship. His results came in a flash, like 
Nature’s. There was no effort about them, no time 
wasted in mistaken experiment. ‘‘ How decisive, how 
accurate Morris is!’’ his friend and future partner, 
Faulkner, said of him in Oxford—‘‘ without effort or 
formality.’’ He began to write poetry quitesuddenly, and 
with immediate success, just as he created designs or wove 
tapestries or practised dyeing or worked at printing 
founts. He was one of the few whose outward and inner 
life appeared to follow a pre-ordained harmony, sounding 
no discordant note, one against the other. What he 
desired to be, that he was; what he desired to do, that 
he did; and over everything he made or wrote hung the 
perceptible charm of happiness—the happiness that 
springs from the fulfilment of self. 

So we may imagine him in 1880, standing beside the 
many-gabled house at Kelmscott, in the midst of a land 
of deep and quiet waters that move between banks of 
agrimony, loosestrife, and the scented flag. Grey water- 
mills, worked through dark bridges and tunnels, span 
the streams, and beside the main river ancient villages 
stand around churches designed by long-forgotten village 
builders. A quiet and abundant land, sheltered from 
wildness, plentiful in trees and water, and deeply rooted 
in a happy and well-ordered past—such was the country 
which fortune allowed the happy craftsman to inhabit, 
when he was not in his almost equally beautiful home 
upon the same river just before it enters London. Such 
a scene was singularly like.a mirror of the man’s own 
soul, and more than any other scene, it recalled the 
century or two of England’s life which to him always 
seemed still to breathe the reality of general happiness 
and a widespread, though unconscious, sense of con- 
struction, beautiful and fit. He took small account of 
fame, but he was immensely admired. The leaders of 
thought were his friends. His work was the fashion, 
and among artistic people it spread rapidly. In a great 
age of imaginative literature, his poems ranked high. 
As a craftsman, he stood supreme. Almost every day 








brought its opportunity for visible and fine creation, 
stamped with his own spirit. And to him the expression 
of spirit by visible creation was not happiness alone; it 
was the only happiness. 

Then suddenly, just when all was at its best, came 
the disturbing sound upon the air. It was like the 
horn—the horn that breaks in upon the happiness of 
Hernani’s bridal night, and must be answered. Perhaps 
we are wrong in speaking of the call as sudden. Once 
or twice he had heard it before. It had even haunted 
him, and was not new. So in Tolstoy’s Levin we may 
find all the elements of the great renunciation displayed 
years before it came to Tolstoy himself. And in Ruskin’s 
boyish treatise upon Westmorland Cottages we can 
trace, if we choose, the essential principle of the econo- 
mics for which he afterwards renounced all he had most 
enjoyed. At the beginning of manhood, Morris wrote 
to a friend that he could not enter politico-social subjects. 
He knew things were in a muddle, but he had no power 
or vocation to set them right; ‘‘ my work is the embodi- 
ment of dreams.’’ So, again, in well-known lines, 
written in middle life, he asks :— 

“Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 

Why should I strive to set the crooked straight?” 


In the same years he could behold his country ‘‘ meshed 
within the smoky net of unrejoicing labor,” and yet con- 
tinue his prolonged and pleasurable song as the idle singer 
of an empty day. So far he might struggle to maintain 
that the joy of his earthly paradise was dimmed only by 
the cold shadow which steals across the dial till it reaches 
the line marked ‘‘ Death.’”’ But these strivings and 
subterfuges were nothing but the doublings of a spirit 
pursued by the hound of heaven—the excuses of a Jonah 
who by no land or sea could escape his overwhelming 
doom of prophecy. When he was over forty-six the horn 
sounded. Again it sounded, shattering the night of 
happy dreams, and its persistence had to be answered. 
The struggle took about two years, and was al] the 
harder because mainly silent and internal. All that 
time, like Ruskin and Tolstoy, he was driven along a 
road whither he would not. He tried to shirk the 
journey and put it off, as they had tried. But all the 
time, far in the depths of his mind, his soul kept crying, 
‘‘T can endure it no longer.’”’ What right to freedom 
and happiness and the joys of creation and artistic crafts- 
manship had he in his wealth, while millions of men and 
women around him toiled in the modern slavery of 
machines and capitalism, without freedom, without 
happiness, without a glimpse of artistic or creative joy? 
He grew sick of all the jabber about ‘‘ Art for Art’s 
sake,’’ at that time so fashionable. He refused to read 
such work as Swinburne’s “ Tristram of Lyonesse ’’ :— 


“In these days,” he wrote, “the issue between art, 
that is, the Godlike part of man, and mere bestiality, is so 
momentous, and the surroundings of life are so stern 
and unplayful that nothing can take serious hold of 
people, or should do so, but that which is rooted deepest 
in reality and is quite at first hand; there is no room 
for anything which is not forced out of a man of deep 
feeling because of its innate strength and vision.” 


He was moving far from that “idle singer’’ now, 
and far from the idle songs and artistries which had been 
his very life. In January, 1883, he joined the 
Democratic Federation, afterwards called the Social 
Democratic Federation, now transformed into the British 
Socialist Party. He began “ stirring up the lower classes 
(damn the word),’’ as he said. He spoke to little groups 
in dingy halls, and to indifferent crowds at street corners. 
Often has the present writer stood to listen to that robust 
and energetic figure in blue suit, big black hat, blue shirt 
and collar without a tie, as he strove, without any skill 
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or eloquence, to explain to the casual and ignorant 
passers-by the inner meaning of Socialism, the degrada- 
tion of the modern worker, the hope of the coming revolu- 
tion. It all looked so helpless, so inane. He knew his 
weakness. He hated his “ preachments.’’ If they were 
in the open air, he had ‘‘a dastardly hope it would 
rain ’’ :— 

“T do not love contention,’’ he wrote. “I know 
that all my faults lie on the other side; love of ease, 
dreaminess, sloth, sloppy good-nature, are what I chiefly 
accuse myself of. All those could not have been hurt 
by my being a ‘moderate Socialist’; nor need I have 
forfeited a good share of the satisfaction of vainglory ; 
for in such a party I could easily have been a leader, 
nay, perhaps the leader, whereas amidst our rough work 
I can scarcely be a leader at all, and certainly do not 
care to be.” 


He shared the universal fate of those who fight in 
living movements. Splits and internal antagonisms 
tore not only the movement but his soul. The arid 
doctrinaire, the formulist, the self-seeker, the mean and 
surdid man confronted him on every side. He was driven 
out from the very League which he had himself founded 
and endowed. He always believed the glorious change 
must come by revolution, by violence, and civil war ; the 
Trafalgar Square riots of 1886 and 1887 showed him that 
the glorious change was in that case very far away. Sur- 
rounded by the spongers, backbiters, scandal-mongers, 
and fussy noodles who haunt the central zones of every 
movement, still he went on. He spent his time speaking, 
writing, trying to think in statistics, trying to attach 
some meaning to the Marxist formule. Artistic circles 
lifted their skirts and walked by on the other side, with 
derisive pity. Artists and poets pleaded in their own 
excuse that, for their part, they thought they really did 
more good for the cause by pursuing the quiet course of 
their own painting and poetry—the eternal excuse of the 
comfortable and indifferent. In newspapers, it became 
a stock “cliché ”’ to repeat that Morris gave up to party 
what was meant for man. 

He was giving up to man what was meant for an 
artistic circle. That was the outside trouble of it. But 
he was also giving up what was meant for his soul, and 
there came the great renunciation. It was a renuncia- 
tion, as we have said, beyond all measure of wealth or am- 
bition or affections or earthly happiness, and, in the face 
of all failure, he persisted in ittotheend. What, then, in 
the end did it advantage him? Ruskin and Mr. Clutton 
Brock have sentences which give the answer. “ Every 
man,’’ said Ruskin, “ feels instinctively that all the beau- 
tiful sentiments in the world count less than a single 
lovely action.’’ And Mr. Clutton Brock writes :— 


“ Morris’s aim was to persuade the world that what 
he desired was indeed desirable; and the world is not 
to be persuaded of such things merely by argument or 
poetry. It can only be convinced that a man does indeed 
wg what he preaches by the sacrifices which he makes 

or it.” 


For the redemption of mankind from unrejoicing labor, 
William Morris made the highest and most difficult of all 
possible sacrifices, and that is why we now remember him, 
not as one among the many of our poets and artistic 
designers, but as the man who stood four-square for the 
unpopular cause in the stress of his countrypeople’s 
need. 





SPRING BY THE SEINE. 


Mr. CuEsTERTON, in a stirring ballad, has told us how 
on one memorable night he ‘‘ went to Bannockburn by 
way of Brighton Pier.’’ It was recently the lot of the 


writer and a companion to go to Rouen and Les Andelys 
by that same route. 


We live too far from London to 











be able to cross from Newhaven to Dieppe by the day- 
boat—at least, if the whole journey has to be performed 
in a single day. This has its disadvantages, when, as 
was lately our case, the time at our disposal is a bare 
six days. In these circumstances, the question may be 
asked, ‘‘ Why go out of England at all?’’ Sir Frederick 
Banbury, for whom, for our own part, we confess to a 
particular liking for his plain speaking on such things 
as the Akbar atrocities and his firm opposition to the 
vivisection of dogs, has not been out of England since 
1874. But such fine old English gentlemen have always 
appeared to us to be admirable rather than imitable. 
We have long held that the essence of a holiday, however 
brief, lies in the sensation of being out of England. 

The Dieppe boat started that Monday evening some- 
where near midnight, and hence our journey began, like 
Mr. Chesterton’s, with an hour or two amid the glittering 
lights of Brighton Pier. The early morning of the next 
day found us moving through the apple trees of the 
pleasant Norman country. To get anywhere else, we 
had, of course, to go to Rouen, where we had so 
often been before. We had visions of Beauvais, Gisors, 
Caudebec, none of which were destined to be realized. 
But when is not Rouen delightful? We ourselves have 
known it for thirty years, and it still seems to us the 
most romantic of all places. It is the fashion to mourn 
over the destruction of the old-world city, but, outwardly 
at least, where is not the old world destroyed? But in 
Rouen, not only do its great outstanding monuments 
remain, but under the thin surface of the present, how 
much of it is still there! 

In our day at Rouen, we kept coming across it, at 
least that was the sensation that one had. Let the writer 
here confess to being an impenitent lover of the world 
which was shattered in the tempest of the Revolution. 
We do not mean the political order, but the mental 
world, the conception of things people had, the way they 
lived. As one looks at the fragments of the great ship- 
wreck strewn through a thousand old curiosity shops, one 
wonders at its order, its unity, its completeness, its 
decoration, the sufficingness of it, the apparent content- 
ment and cheerfulness which it inspired. Who does not 
know the tapestries, the crucifixes, the bénitiers blown 
all about the world by the Revolution storm, like leaves 
of some great wood by autumn winds? As truly as these 
things are fragments of the old order, so are the ballads, 
songs, customs, turns of manner and speech, which any- 
one with eyes and ears comes across constantly among 
the people of France. 

The first old-world thing we noticed at Rouen were 
the street cries. For instance, the women crying 
mackerel, of which whole shoals were going in barrows 
about the streets, were charming to hear. The cry has 
a peculiar cadence and intonation, intensely rhythmical, 
centuries old no doubt, traditional, bridging the chasm 
of the Revolution between the old world and the present. 
The merits and virtues of the fish were set forth doubt- 
less in certain brief, liturgical phrases, the words of which 
we did not catch, and the word ‘‘ maquereau ’’ came like 
a refrain again and again. The boys with trays of re- 
freshments, too, cakes, sweets, oranges, execute a most 
musical phrase, a long, cadenced enumeration of their 
wares, ending like this :— 

-. +  « »,, oe <r, 
Qué voulez-vous?” 


It is like some delightful nursery rhyme. 
the cry of the girls who sell newspapers :— 


So again is 


“Dés journaix, dés journaix.’ 


These things are the minor arts of the Past. They 
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represent a long, exact tradition, a beautiful perfecting 
of language for the simplest uses of life. They indicate 
a priestly dignity in the performance of the humblest 
services. Compare these cries of the Past with the 
Futurist shrieks of our own newsboys, the hideous dis- 
tortions of the word ‘‘ Paper,’’ only by their damnable 
iteration to be recognized as a symbol. In the street 
cries of Rouen we divine the essential spirit of the 
popular life of the old world, the spirit in which in spite 
of all injustices and abuses, so many generations of human 
beings lived happily and contentedly. It was a spirit 
of contentment with and satisfaction in the present, the 
concrete, the matter in hand, the doing it as beautifully 
as possible. This had all along been the spirit of the 
medieval craftsmen, and right up to the Revolution it 
was still the popular spirit. The cult of abstractions, of 
imaginary times and states, golden ages, states of nature, 
was aristocratic. The eighteenth-century philosophers 
were much patronized by the noblesse, who did not know 
they were playing with fire. The modern heresy, the 
secret of the modern unhappiness, is the despising of the 
concrete, the traditional, the homely, the local, the 
familiar, the ascribing of importance to abstractions and 
theories, the thinking that any wild shriek is good enough 
with which to herald the selling of newspapers. 

It was a bright May-Day that morning in Rouen, 
though the month was still April, and we strolled from 
the hot streets into the shady green quadrangle of some 
old building, of which the roomsseemed now let to various 
tenants. We sat down under a tree, the inhabitants of 
the place being apparently by no means disturbed by our 
apparition. A mother sat at her knitting, with her 
baby in his cradle on the grass in the sun. Here we 
came upon a perfectly entrancing fragment of the old 
world. In one of the rooms someone was singing a 
ballad to a simple and lovely melody. Never have we 
heard music so haunting, so touching, and yet at bottom, 


so happy. The song was the farewell of ‘‘a poor 
traveller,’’ ‘‘un pauvre passager’’ to his home and 
country. It was not something sung to an audience, it 


was just spontaneous, unconscious music. We listened 
long, and then succumbed to the temptation of walking 
round the quadrangle to look for the singer. This was 
no doubt a wrong and foolish thing to do, a spreading 
abroad of the disease of self-consciousness. We found in 
one of the rooms a blithe little woman doing some sort 
of needlework on a frame, and singing, so she said, ‘‘ pour 
se distraire.’’ All through the Past, men and women 
sang at their work. Very few do so now, and we are 
sure the Futurists will not do so. 

To the world of these ballads and street cries the 
great churches of Rouen belong. For our own part, we 
never weary of them; they are always new to us. The 
Cathedral was still in its festal Easter dress, the great 
pillars being decked with tapestries, setting forth the 
stories respectively of Judith, the Prodigal Son, and St. 
Gregory the Great. The choice of subjects seems some- 
what incongruous, but they added a great sense of rich- 
ness to the interior. But St. Ouen is still the Church 
of Churches. As we went round the Chapels of the 
Choir, we caught changing effects of splendor, as going 
along some winding mountain path, one sees at every 
turn new groupings and new peaks. 

We climbed the Cété-Ste.-Catharine, and looked 
down on Rouen with its churches and houses, and the 
many-islanded Seine. As we returned from this excur- 
sion, we found the cafés on the Quai a gay scene in the 
brilliant sunshine. Moving everywhere among the 
throng were the sellers of little bunches of lilies of the 
valley. The air was full of their fragrance. These do 





not grow in gardens, but come from the great woods. 
Where exactly are the magic woods in which they are 
to be found? We would give much to know. In Paris, 
on May-Day, everyone wears a bouquet of these flowers. 
A dark-eyed little boy, whose office was to set footstools 
for the ladies, assured us that they came from the Isle 
of France. He had travelled there himself ; he knew well 
Chantilly. They came from the great woods round 
Paris; “comme les violettes, comme les fraises.’”’” We 
have never seen a lily of the valley wood. We know 
well a Sussex primrose wood, who does not? Also a 
wood of bluebells and a cowslip meadow; but a lily of 
the valley wood must be the sweetest of them all. We 
saw, by the way, in the newspapers that the authorities 
of the City of Paris are waging stern war on the little 
street sellers of muguets. 

At Les Andelys, where we went next day, and where 
everybody still wore bunches of them, we were told that 
the lilies of the valley came from Vernon. But the 
journey from Rouen was a journey through a land of 
flowers to Les Andelys, itself a town of flowers. Every- 
where was the rose-flushed snow of the apple trees. 
There were woods of wild laburnum. We had not sup- 
posed there had been so much lilac in the world as we 
saw in these three or four days by the Seine. Lilac is 
indeed the flower of all this country. By every cottage, 
in every garden, over every wall are the great green 
leaves and the white and purple plumes. Every man, 
woman, and child we saw seemed carrying great branches 
and armfuls of them, as for some religious feast in which 
lilac should take the place of olive or palm. The two 
towns of Les Andelys, the great and the little, moreover, 
were smothered in wistaria. The lion of Les Andelys, 
is, of course, Chateau-Gaillard, the castle built by 
Richard Ceeur-de-Lion. We have often intended to get 
a clear mental conception of a medieval castle with the 
various parts thereof mapped out, and named and 
numbered clearly in our minds, just as we have some- 
times dreamed of setting about the acquisition—a much 
greater undertaking—of a clear mental map and image 
of the threefold world of Dante. But at Chateau- 
Gaillard the day was too hot for the pursuit of such 
ambitions, and we chose rather to gaze at the Seine, and 
take our fill of the lilacs and laburnums. The Church 
at Les Andelys is of that Gothic of Normandy and the 
Isle of France which is like nothing else in the world, 
the Gothic of Le Mans or the churches around Caudebec, 
all sculptured stone and painted glass. The oak-leaves 
garlanding its walls are like leaves of a young wood. 
There is a wonderful history of St. Peter in sixteenth- 
century glass. The inn, too, is a piece of the history of 
Old France. Antoine de Navarre, the father of Henri 
Quatre, died there. It became an inn in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 

As we sit in our room and write, we remember that 
we went on an excursion to Lyon-la-Forét, a 
place we had never before heard of, a _ little 
country town lost in the great woods. It is far from 
railways, and has woods and woods and woods all about 
it. We suspect, but we do not know, that it was while 
hunting in these very woods that St. Hubert saw the 
miraculous stag. We thought they might even be the 
woods of the lilies of the valley, but this the inhabitants 
denied. Everybody wore bouquets of the blooms, but 
they grew, they said, ‘‘ loin d’ici,’’ far from here. All 
the way from Les Andelys to Lyon-la-Forét we heard 
nightingales singing. The road-side everywhere was 
carpeted with wild strawberries, cowslips, and violets. 
The picture which we took away from our four days by 
the Seine was that of a land of flowers. 
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Short t Studies. 


STUDIES OF EXTRAVAGANCE.* 


III.—Tae SureRLATIVE. 


Tovenr he had not yet arrived, he had personally no 
doubt about the matter. It was merely a question of 
time. Not that for one moment he approved of 
“arriving ’’ as a general principle. Indeed, there was no 
one whom heheld in greater contempt than a man who had 
arrived. It was to him the high-water mark of im- 
becility, commercialism, and complacency. For what 
did it mean save that this individual had pleased a 
sufficient number of other imbeciles, hucksterers, and 
fatheads, to have secured for himself a reputation? 
These pundits, these mandarins, these so-called “ masters ’’ 
—they were an offence to his common-sense. He had 
passed them by, with all their musty and sham-Abraham 
achievements. That fine flair of his had found them out. 
Their mere existence was a scandal. Now and again one 
died; and his just anger would wane a little before the 
touch of the Great Remover. No longer did that Pundit 
seem quite so objectionable now that he no longer cum- 
bered the ground. It might even, perhaps, be admitted 
that there had been something coming out of that one; 
and as the years rolled on, this something would roll on 
too, till it became quite a big thing; and he would com- 
pare those miserable Pundits who still lived, with the 
one who had so fortunately died, to their great disadvan- 
tage. There were, in truth, very few living beings that 
he could stand. Somehow they were not—no, they really 
were not. The Great—as they were called forsooth— 
artists, writers, politicians—what were they? He would 
smile down one side of his long nose. It was enough. 
Forthwith those reputations ceased to breathe—for him. 
Their theories, too, of Art, Reform, what not—how 
puerile! How utterly and hopelessly old-fashioned, how 
worthy of all the destruction that his pen and tongue 
could lavish on them! . 

For, to save his country’s Art, his country’s Litera- 
ture, and Politics—that was, he well knew, his mission. 
And he periodically founded, or joined, the staff of papers 
that were going to do this trick. They always lasted 
several months, some several years, before breathing the 
last impatient sigh of genius. And while they lived, with 
what wonderful clean brooms they swept! Perched above 
all that miasma known as human nature, they beat the 
air, sweeping it and sweeping it, till suddenly there was 
no air left. And that theory, that real vision of Art 
and Existence, which they were going to put in place of 
all this muck, how near—how unimaginably near—they 
brought it to reality! Just another month, another year, 
another good sweeping, would have done it! And on 
that final ride of the broomstick, he—he would have 
arrived! At last someone would have been there with a 
real philosophy, a truly creative mind; someone whose 
poems, and paintings, music, novels, plays, and measures 
of reform, would at last have borne inspection! And he 
would go out from the office of that Great Paper so 
untimely wrecked, and, conspiring with himself, would 
found another. 

This one should follow principles that could not fail. 
For, first, it should tolerate nothing—nothing at all. 
That was the mistake they had made last time. They 
had tolerated some reputations. No more of that; no— 
more! The imbeciles, the shallow frauds, let them be 
carted once for all. And with them let there be cre- 
mated the whole structure of Society, all its worn-out 
formulas of Art, Religion, Sociology. In place of them 
he would not this time be content to put nothing. No; 
it was the moment to elucidate and develop that secret 
rhyme and pulsation in the heart of things hitherto un- 
disclosed to any but himself. And all the time there 
should be flames going up out of that paper—the pale-red, 
the lovely flames of genius. Yes, the emanation should 
be wonderful. And, collecting his tattered mantle 





* No individual has posed for any of these caricatures. 








round his middle so small, he would start his race again. 

For three numbers he would lay about him and 
outline religiously what was going to come. In the 
fourth number he would be compelled to concentrate 
himself on a final destruction of all those defences and 
spiteful counter-attacks which wounded vanity had 
wrung from the Pundits, those apostles of the past; this 
final destruction absorbed his energies during the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth numbers. In the ninth he 
would say positively that he was now ready to justify 
the constructive prophecies of his first issues. In the 
tenth he would explain that unless a blighted Public 
supported an heroic effort better, genius would be with- 
held from them. In the eleventh number he would lay 
about him as he had never done, and in the twelfth give 
up the ghost. 

In connection with him one had always to remember 
that he was not one of those complacent folk whose 
complacency stops short somewhere; his was a nobler 
kind, ever trying to climb into that heaven which he 
alone was going to reach some day. He had a touch of 
the divine discontent even with himself; and it was only 
in comparison with the rest of the world that he felt 
he was superlative. 

It was a consolation to him-that Nietzsche was dead, 
so that out of a full heart and empty conscience he could 
bang upon the abandoned drum of a man whom he scarcely 
hesitated to term great. And yet, what—as he often 
said—could be more dismally asinine than to see some of 
these live stucco moderns pretending to be supermen? 
Save this Nietzsche he admitted perhaps no philosopher 
into his own class, and was most down on Aristotle, and 
that one who had founded the religion of his country. 

Of statesmen he held a low opinion—what were they, 
after all, but politicians? There was not one in the 
whole range of history who could take a view like an 
angel of the dawn surveying creation ; not one who could 
soar above a contemptible adaptation of human means to 
human ends. 

His poet was Blake. His playwright Strindberg, a 
man of distinct promise—fortunately dead. Of novelists 
he accepted Dostoievsky. Who else was there? Who 
else that had gone outside the range of normal, stupid, 
rational humanity, and shown the marvellous qualities 
of the human creature drunk or dreaming? Who else 
who had so arranged his scenery that from beginning to 
end one need never witness the dull shapes and colors of 
human life not suffering from nightmare? It was in 
nightmare only that the human spirit revealed its 
possibilities. 

In truth he had a great respect for nightmare, even 
in its milder forms, the respect of one who felt that it 
was the only thing which an ordinary sane man could 
not achieve in his waking moments. He so hated the 
ordinary sane man, with his extraordinary lack of the 
appreciative faculty. 

In his artistic tastes he was Paulo-post-futurist, and 
the painter he had elected to admire was one that no one 
had yet heard of. He meant, however, that they should 
hear of him when the moment came. With the arrival 
of that one would begin a new era of art, for which in 
the past there would be no parallel, save possibly one 
Chinese period long before that of which the Pundits— 
poor devils—so blatantly bleated. 

He was a connoisseur of music, and nothing gave 
him greater pain than a tune. Of all the ancients he 
recognized Bach alone, and only in his fugues. Wagner 
was considerable in places. Strauss and Debussy, 
well—yes, but now vieur jeu. There wasa Finn. His 
name? No, let them wait! That fellow was something. 
Let them mark his words, and wait! 

It was for this kind of enlightenment of the world 
that he most ardently desired his own arrival, without 
which he sometimes thought he could no longer bear 
things as they were, no longer go on watching his chariot 
unhitched to a star, trailing the mud of this musty, 
muddled world, whose ethics even, those paltry wrappings 
of the human soul, were uncongenial to him. 

Talking of ethics, there was one thing especially that 
he absolutely could not bear—that second-hand creature, 
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a gentleman ; the notion that his own Superlative self 
should be compelled by some mouldy and incom- 
prehensible tradition to respect the feelings or see the 
point of view of others—this was indeed the limit. No, 
no! To bound upon the heads and limbs the prejudices 
and convictions of those he came in contact with, 
especially in print, that was a holy duty. And, though 
conscientious to a degree, there was certainly no one of 
all his duties that he performed so conscientiously as this. 
No amenities defiled his tongue or pen, nor did he ever 
shrink from personalities—his spiritual honesty was 
terrific. But he never thrust or cut where it was not 
deserved ; practically the whole world was open to his 





scorn, as he well knew, and he never needed to 
go out of his way to find victims for it. Indeed, 
he made no cult at all of eccentricity—that was 


for smaller creatures. His dress, for instance, was 
of the soberest, save that now and then he would 
wear a purple shirt, grey boots, and a yellow-ochre tie. 
His life and habits, lost in the future, were, on the 
whole, abstemious. He had no children, but set great 
store by them, and fully meant when he had time to have 
quite a number, for this was, he knew, his duty to a 
world breeding from mortal men. Whether they would 
arrive before he did was a question, since, until then, 
his creative attention could hardly be sufficiently dis- 
engaged. 

At times he scarcely knew himself, so absorbed was 
he ; but you knew him because he breathed rather hard, 
as became a man lost in creation. In the higher flights 
of his genius he paused for nothing, not even for pen 
and paper; he touched the clouds indeed—and, like the 
clouds, height piled on vaporous height, his images and 
conceptions hung wreathed, immortal, evanescent as the 
very air. It was an annoyance to him afterwards to 
find that he had neglected to take them down. Still, 
with his intolerance of all except divinity, and his com- 
plete faith that he must in time achieve it, he was per- 
haps the most interesting person to be found in the 
purlieus of—wherever it might be. 

JoHun GaLsworTHy. 





The Drama. 


THE SIGH OF FAILURE. 


“Uacle Vanya.” A Play in Four Acts, By Anton Tchekoff. 
Translated by Mrs. R. S. Townsend. Produced by the 
Incorporated Stage Society at the Aldwych Theatre. 


Marina, an Old Nurse 


INEZ BENSUSAN. 
Astrov, a Doctor . 


Herpert GRimwoop. 


Ivan Petrovitch Voinitsky (Uncle 

Vanya) ... a Be aad . Guy RaTHBONE. 
Alexander Serebriakov, a Retired 

Professor ‘a ss ped .. H. R. Hicnerer. 
Elya Elyitch Teliegin ... on ... ‘CAMPBELL GULLAN. 
Sophia Alexandrovna (Sonya), the 

Professor’s Daughter by his First 

Wife... oo a = .. Grttran ScCAIFE. 
Elena Andraevna, the Professor’s 


Second Wife ... eit om pes 
Madame Voinitsky (Maria Vasilievna), 

Mother of the Professor’s First 

Wife ‘ om ‘a aS 
Efim ... 


Ernita LASCELLES. 


CONSTANCE ROBERTSON. 
oe one ees ... WARBURTON GAMBLE. 

“ Wuen I hear a play of Tchekoff’s I want to tear my 
own up,’’ said Mr. Shaw to me at the Stage Society’s 
representation of ‘‘ Uncle Vanya.’’ It is easy to under- 
stand the attraction which Tchekoff possesses for the 
literary man. He is a wonderful exponent of the kind 
of pessimism which overtakes all sensitive people as life 
gets on, when, as his Dr. Astrov says, fate ‘‘ beats them 
along the road,’’ and they no longer see “‘ a light ahead.”’ 


But while pessimism is the setting of Tchekoff’s work, its | 
Like | 


substance is something quite distinct and his own. 
all great dramatists, he sees the general movement of life 
through the temperaments which specially affect him. 
Hamlet, the pensive, introspective man, who fails for 
want of energy and spirit to see life through, is his typical 
character ; but on him and his like a stream of influences 
is made to play, filling the stage with a subtle, all-pervad- 





ing atmosphere. This moral climate, one may say, is a 
little damp, like Madeira. But it is wonderfully human. 
Who really succeods? None in reality, some in appear- 
ance. But the mass cannot succeed, for the nominally 
“successful ’’ man makes his fortune out of other people’s 
failures. No people is so conscious of this non-fulfilment 
of the promise of life as the Russians: none so willing to 
confess it. It is this spiritual dissatisfaction, this sigh of 
the under-people, the good but the weak, which Tchekoff 
makes so pathetic, so suggestive of the law of average 
humanity. 

And there comes the peculiar vesture of his 
genius. Tchekoff does not write tragedy; he writes 
comedy. Tragedy is in his plays and of them, as dis- 
ease, parting, misunderstanding, and death are in life. 
But the main strength of these works is that they supply 
a background of ironic, and at the same time pitiful and 
sympathetic comedy, to the picture of these marred, un- 
realized existences. What foolish people, you think, 
and yet how nice! What subjectsfor commiseration, even 
for tenderness! Not quite normal, for they give up so 
quickly, their spirits are so low. But is not life some- 
thing like that? You can be angry with none of them— 
not even with the silly, selfish old professor, who thinks 
that he must be famous and courted to the last hour of 
his days, and that so superior a person (he is in reality 
entirely useless, for even his scholarship is a mere editing 
of other people’s ideas) can brush away without a thought 
the humble lives that sustain him; nor with Elena, his 
wife—a kind of negative Hedda Gabler; nor with Astrov, 
the drunken man of genius, least of all with poor Uncle 
Vanya himself, weakest and most lovable of all this 
stage of fools. Tchekoff manages to make these failures 
fit into the dreariness of country life, the temptations 
which loneliness and dulness bring, so that the changes 
of climate. and temperature—the coming storm, the 
approach of the frost-bound winter—accentuate the 
trouble, the ennut, of -these fading and disconsolate 
personalities. For some time they struggle—the genius 
to help and cure his patients, and to re-afforest the 
degenerating soil, Sonya to bear the sorrows of others, 
as well as herown. But the richer and more self-centred 
flee away ; the poorer and worthier succumb. The Russian 
snows are left to close on these half-buried souls, just as in 
‘* The Cherry Orchard ’’ the curtain falls on the deserted 
house and its ancient servitor. Let those who regard 
Tchekoff’s art as purely local or national think what the 
isolation of English villages has done for hundreds of men 
and women tucked away in lonely parsonages and farm- 
houses. Doubtless we breed a larger proportion of 
Sonyas and fewer Uncle Vanyas. But George Eliot 
and Trollope have told us something of the failures of 
our own countryside. With Tchekoff’s characters, the 
breakdown is more of a general social symptom. The 
struggle is always to hold out long enough. Youth 
passes too soon, ideals fade the more completely because 
of the tide of enthusiastic feeling which once bore them 
up; the stuff of mere endurance goes thin. One feels 
here the pressure of the national failure of which modern 
Russian literature is so largely the chronicle. 

In “ Uncle Vanya,” however, Tchekoff has drawn 
a figure which rarely appears in his comedies, that of the 
complete moral heroine. Of merely kindly people his 
plays are full. But the helpfulness of Sonya, her work 
of encouragement and redemption, so far as the re- 
demption of the weak-willed is possible, makes a beauti- 
ful relief to the jangling of a merely tired and discontented 
household. The character was so charmingly played by 
Miss Gillian Scaife that one felt for once that the poetry 
of these creations of Tchekoff’s genius had at last been 
adequately conveyed toan English audience. But perhaps 
Sonya hardly wants much playing. What is hard to 
suggest in Tchekoff’s dramatic work is the delicate re- 
lationships of the personalities, the way in which all these 
creatures are repelled from or attracted to each other, like 
the tremulous oscillations of electric needles. Tchekoff 
exhibits their boredom and sufferings largely by way of 
soliloquies, which, in his hands, do not seem either an old- 
fashioned device or an interruption of the proper flow of 
the drama. They speak about themselves, these contem- 
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plative egotists, all but Sonya, who mostly speaks and 
feels for others. They tell each other what they have 
aimed at, why they failed, why all their ‘‘ wonderful 
feelings ’’ are wasted and running to seed, why they take 
to vodka. A little hunting, a little drink and sensuality, 
some sentimental posing and much despair, mix with 
these confessions, and make them wonderfully pathetic 
and human. Nor does Tchekoff despise the violent 
methods of drama, as any reader of ‘‘ The Seagull ”’ can 
judge for himself. The shooting scene went very well 
at the Aldwych Theatre on Monday afternoon, and with 
a little more rehearsal might have gone better still. But 
the central effect which his plays yield is, as I have 
suggested, that of a dozen small individual tragedies 
combining to make up a sadly diverting comedy. 
Dickens, with his brilliant cheerfulness and his over- 
powering sense of the ludicrous, took hold of much the 
same quaint and seemingly out-of-the-way material, but 
his race and his personality being what they were, he 
turned it to fun rather than to introspective comedy. 
Call on a man of genius to observe the ruin of his 
country, and do not expect from him, especially if he is 
a Russian, Shakspere’s high spirits or Moliére’s laughing 
ease. He will give out what he has taken in, and intro- 
duce to you, as the price of his soul’s travail, the series 
of plays and studies of which ‘‘ Uncle Vanya ’’ is a type. 


H. W. M. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


THE HEALTH OF THE CHILD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The different points of view with regard to medical 
treatment at Schools for Mothers, revealed by the cor- 
respondence in your columns, indicate a failure on the part 
of some of the writers to grasp the value of the great 
principle underlying the ancient injunction that the 
cobbler should stick to his last. It may often be immediately 
convenient, and even temporarily economical, to an indi- 
vidual or a group of individuals to let the cobbler mend 
clothes or tinker with the drains, but it is ultimately 
disastrous to the development of the work of shoemaking, 
tailoring, and plumbing, as well as of the general com- 
munity which is served by these trades. 

A great deal of the chaos in medical affairs, from which 
an attempt is now being made to extricate us, is due to an 
overlapping of functions by various medical agencies, which 
is as harmful to the institution which does the work not 
properly within its sphere as to the body whose proper duties 
are thus usurped. 

The scarcity and impaired efficiency of general prac- 
titioners in some crowded industrial areas revealed by the 
working of the Insurance Act, are largely due to the 
usurpation in the past of these practitioners’ legitimate 
responsibilities by the overcrowded out-patients’ departments 
of the hospitals, whose own special work has thereby been 
seriously interfered with. 

The policy of the Board of Education in endeavoring to 
impose upon its staff of Medical Inspectors of School 
Children the duties of treatment which should properly be 
carried out by medical men having the confidence of the 
parents and intimately acquainted with the home conditions 
upon which most of the illness depends, is in direct contra- 
vention of the “cobbler” principle, and will undoubtedly 
lessen the efficiency of medical inspection, if persisted in, and 
will postpone indefinitely the development of a satisfactory 
domiciliary medical service. 

The proposal of the Government, outlined in the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s Budget speech, to combine in one 
service, under the Insurance Commission, the functions of 
medical referees in connection with Sickness Benefit and 
consultants in connection with Medical Benefit, may, unless 
great care is exercised, lead to neither of these functions 
being properly exercised. 

It is easy to understand the attraction to the sympa- 
thetic philanthropist of extending at once to the sick baby 











found at the School for Mothers such treatment as may be 
immediately available, rather than starting the mother on 
the not too easy task of seeking efficient help elsewhere. But 
I believe Dr. Ronald Carter is right. Such action will 
speedily spoil the whole spirit of those excellent institutions, 
and will gradually make it more and more difficult than it 
is at present for the special class these schools are designed 
to help, to obtain in their own homes and at times of emer- 
gency the efficient medical advice and treatment upon which 
the very lives of their babies must constantly depend. 

The institutions outlined by Dr. Marion Phillips, if 
founded, might advantageously be fitted into a co-ordinated 
scheme for medical treatment, but they certainly would not 
be Schools for Mothers, and if they attempt to perform the 
educational work of these useful institutions, they will 
certainly bring upon all parties concerned the evils that 
result from not “ sticking to their last.”—Yours, &c., 

Lauriston E. Suaw. 

Harley Street, W. 

May 13th, 1914. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Your correspondent, Dr. Marion Phillips, is 
probably right in saying that it is “rare to find babies and 
young children in our poor urban areas who are healthy and 
strong, and have no ailment at all.” 

I write to suggest what ought to be obvious to any reader 
of experience with children, that it is not, as she suggests, 
preventive medicine they require, but the teaching of parents 
common sense. 

I am at issue with your correspondent, who believes that 
doctors and medical practitioners generally are the right and 
proper teachers even, not to mention practitioners. 

This country has been fairly well supplied with fever 
hospitals, and at this date, considering the amount of 
experience the matrons and doctors have had at these institu- 
tions, scarlet fever, diphtheria, &c, ought to have been 
stamped out. 

I see no evidence that those who rule these places have 
even grasped what is the cause of these complaints, so 
common amongst the youngsters. 

Ask children, as I have done (and on more than one 
occasion heard others), how they are enjoying their breakfast 
at 9 a.m., and you will be surprised to hear they are having 
a second meal at that early hour. Inquire still further, and 
you will find that five meals at least a day is the minimum. 

If you think anything more about it, and make still 
further inquiries, you will find in this simply outrageous 
ignorance one reason why scarlet fever patients so very often 
return to the hospital with diphtheria. 

The “medicine ’’ men of our time have not been trained 
to prevent illness, nor yet to know the quickest and least 
dangerous treatment (vide their neglect of the simple 
“hot or cold”’ water sheet packs, &c., in typhoid and other 
fevers).—Yours, &c., 


LAYMAN. 
Keighley, May 11th, 1914. 


THE REPORT ON THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—The Royal Commission on the Civil Service are to 
be congratulated upon their proposals for the abolition of 
the “blind alley” occupation of boy clerks for a living (and 
marrying) wage for the assistant clerk, and upon their resist- 
ance to the plausible objections which were made before them 
to the principle of open competitive examination. But their 
attitude to the Second Division is not calculated to add to 
the weight of their recommendations nor to confidence in 
their judicial impartiality. “The Commissioners have 
perhaps done less than justice to the grievances of the 
Second Division” are the words of your admirable survey of 
the Report—words which show a too charitable moderation 
of language; for a closer examination will show a distinct 
animus against the Second Division. 

First of all, however, it may be well to recapitulate some 
of the claims which that body has upon the goodwill of 
those who wish for a clean and efficient Civil Service. Their 
energetic agitation in the press, amongst Members of Parlia- 
ment, and in co-operation with the National Union of 
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Teachers (in protesting against the ‘“‘ Holmes” Circular) was 
a considerable factor in producing the appointment of this 
Royal Commission. In their case before the Commission, 
they did not ask for increased salaries for themselves, but 
put forward a comprehensive scheme for a reformed Service, 
including provision for the abolition of “blind alley” 
employment (in which the Commissioners concur), and for 
a fairer run for merit to go to the top without artificial 
barriers. They insisted on the maintenance and extension 
of the principle of open competitive examination, queried 
the necessity of departing from that principle in the recent 
growth of the Service, and boldly drove home the evils of 
patronage by the citation of many examples, in all of which 
the Report has proved the soundness of their contentions. 
This, however, has not saved them from criticism, which, 
when compared with the treatment of other grades, can only 
be attributed to an especial animus against the Second 
Division body. 

1. The number of promotions from the Second Division 
to Class I. clerkships are declared to be sufficient, these 
amounting on an average to one per annum out of every 
1,000 Second Division clerks! Such a statement carries its 
own condemnation to anyone who knows the Service from 
within. 

2. “Cramming’’ is emphatically condemned for the 
Second Division examination, but the fact that 84 per cent. 
of the successful candidates for Class I. had recourse to 
“special preparation,” although brought out in evidence, is 
not mentioned in the Report. It may be well to point out 
that it is the examiner’s business so to arrange the syllabus, 
set questions, and mark papers, that success by educationally 
unsound methods is precluded ; the “ crammer’s” success (in 
so far as it is uneducational) is the measure of the examiner’s 
incompetence. 

3. The present Second Division examination is, con- 
demned, because its age-limits, 17—20, correspond to no 
stage in educational organization; “complete secondary 
education,” lasting till eighteen years of age, is to be the 
new basis. But nearly half the candidates for the London 
Matriculation Examination are seventeen years of age, or 
under, and would thus have completed their secondary 
education in the plain sense of the words. It is not just to 
condemn the Second Division examination by reference to 
ideal, but not actual, conditions of secondary education, nor 
by ignoring the commonly understood distinction between 
university and secondary education. 

4. The severe treatment of the Second Division gains 
emphasis by comparison with the leniency shown towards 
Class I., of which one example may be selected from many. 
Sir George Murray gave evidence that he and other heads of 
departments had experienced extreme difficulty, over a period 
of fifteen years, in finding really capable Class I. men to fill 
the highest posts in those departments. This evidence from 
an ex-Permanent Secretary to the Treasury receives no notice 
in the Report. 

5. A detailed reading of the cross-examination of Second 
Division witnesses can leave little doubt as to the Com- 
mission’s hostility to them. In particular, the representatives 
of one office who put forward the very reasonable claim that, 
although they did not object to doing higher-class work, they 
thought that it should be suitably remunerated, were told 
that a better spirit should prevail amongst them, and that 
they should be glad of the opportunity to show they could 
do the better class of work—surely, a strange course of pro- 
cedure from a body whose function is to collect information 
and report on it. 

The public, it is to be feared, have not the patience to 
become acquainted with the just grievances of the Service— 
they are inclined to disbelieve in the existence of any; but 
the claims of the Second Division to more sympathetic con- 
sideration will certainly appeal to all who know their Civil 
Service from within.—Yours, &«., 

May ilth, 1914. Servus Pusuicvs. 

THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE 
AGRICULTURAL RATES ACT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sm,—I am—and trust I always shall be—a loyal 
member of the Liberal Party, yet some of the ways of my 
leaders cause me sore perplexity. 





For example, nothing could have been more zealous or 
vehement than our party’s opposition to the passing of the 
Agricultural Rates Act, a measure which was, as we truly 
urged, in effect a mere subvention to the agricultural land- 
lord at the expense of the general public. 

The logical course, when we returned to power, was 
obviously to repeal the Act, preventing any temporary loss 
to tenants by dividing the rate between tenant and landlord. 
Not only would this have been just and logical, but elector- 
ally popular. Yet so far are our leaders from dreaming of 
any such thing, that I read to-day of a Liberal Chancellor 
of the Exchequer claiming credit for the fact that Liberal 
death duties have made the Agricultural Rates Act possible, 
and actually expressing a hope that he would be able to 
“still further benefit farmers by the same method”! 

Can anybody explain the inner meaning of this astound- 
ing volte-face? And is there not one sincere Liberal to be 
found in the House of Commons with sufficient independence 
to protest against it?—Yours, &c., 

Oswatp Earp. 

The Church House, Melbourne, Derby. 

May 12th, 1914. 


THE DEFECTIVE CHILDREN’S BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I cannot but think your doubt as to the wisdom 
of the House of Commons in rejecting Mr. Wedgwood’s 
amendment to the Defective and Epileptic Children’s Bill 
well-founded. Why the Government permit a clique of 
faddists to bring through a lot of petty, irritating legislation 
for the working classes, which would not be tolerated for 
one minute by the class which is responsible for it, is past 
the understanding of the average person. It must, I imagine, 
cost them many votes at election times. I believe the burden 
of these Acts falls more heavily on the London folk than 
the Provincials, because officialism is more rampant in the 
Metropolis. 

What is a “ defective” child? How define it? I worked 
for years as a district nurse among the working folk of 
London, and can give instances that came under my observa- 
tion a few years ago. 

First, I was attending the wife of a costermonger. The 
woman had a badly scalded foot. Whilst preparing the 
evening dressing, I was always assisted by a small maid of 
seven. Mark! This wee mite had always a small kettle of 
water boiling for me in the kitchen, a clean newspaper cn 
the table, bandages ready washed and rolled; further, she 
would hold the lotion bowl for me most carefully whilst the 
dressing was being done, prattling to her mother and myself 
most amusingly the whole time. All her chatter was of her 
school and the teachers there. It is safe to say that no detail 
of these ladies’ attire from day to day escaped her eyes. 
Their conversations with each other—some of them certainly 
not intended for small scholars’ ears, since they included 
criticism of each other’s methods and sometimes recrimina- 
tion—were retailed to us with all a child’s naive sim- 
plicity. Imagine, therefore, my surprise when one evening 
I found the mother and child in great grief. “ Pollie was 
to go to the Luny School,” her mother said. Nothing I could 
say would persuade her that the school for mentally defective 
and backward children had not a stigma attached to it. 
For my part I am still at a loss to know why the child was 
sent there. I am convinced that with a little patience the 
child could have been taught anything. More—that she 
was exceptionally observant. 

A few weeks later another case came under my observa- 
tion, but the sequel was different. My patient was a house- 
wife with a badly poisoned hand—the wife of a respectable 
artisan. The first time I saw little Lena, who was eight 
years old, she was doing a rather complicated dance to the 
music of a barrel organ, and as I knocked—one knock, first 
floor—she sang, I suppose the words were questionable—I 
don’t know, but I remember them and the result. 

She sang :-— 


**T’ve nothing but a bone, 
An’ a small-tooth comb. 
Are you coming home, Bill Bailey?” 


The door opened. The mother’s sound hand grabbed her, 
her small person was pushed into a corner of the kitchen 
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and her bare arms soundly smacked. I followed. “Why 
did you do that?” 

“ A low song,” said the irate woman ; “I can’t abide it.” 
Well, I saw a good deal of Lena during the next three weeks. 
She seemed a lively, active child. It certainly never occurred 
to me that she lacked intelligence. To my surprise one 
evening I walked into a very indignant family conclave. 
Lena was to be transferred to the Luny School. The 
mother was fearfully distressed. She kept on saying, “ Nurse, 
you don’t think my little girl’s deficient. You don’t think 
she is an idiot.’”” However, the child’s father was shrewd 
enough to see a way out. There was a Church school in the 
vicinity. He at once went and interviewed the head-mistress 
at her private house, with the result that the two little girls 
were taken to her and subjected to a short examination. Both 
were accepted as scholars and started the next morning. The 
boys were also removed from the Council schools and sent 
to the Church schools. 

It is just three years since I left London, but doubtless 
the same things still happen.—Yours, &c., 


G. C. 


RHODESIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I notice Mr. Ian Colvin has been expatiating in 
the ‘Quarterly Review.” In his article on “ Rhodesia,” 
he says there was imminent danger of an occupation by the 
Boers or by Germany when Rhodes intervened. 

Now, before the Charter was even proposed, the old 
Treaty of 1836 between the Matabele and ourselves had been 
renewed by Lobengula, and he then agreed not to cede any 
of his territory without our permission. Matabeleland 
thereby came in our sphere of influence, and there was a 
treaty between Portugal and Germany, by which Germany 
undertook not to occupy territory between Mozambique and 
Angola. The London Convention made occupation by the 
Boers impossible, and Lord Salisbury’s diplomatic negotia- 
tions with Portugal brought Mashonaland under our influ- 
ence. 

Mr. Colvin also says, regarding the settling and govern- 
ing of Rhodesia: “I also take it as admitted that in this 
work the company have received no financial or other assist- 
ance from the Imperial Government.” 

This is ridiculous! In 1893 we had to send the British 
Bechuanaland Police, under Goold-Adams, to help against 
the Matabele. In 1896 we sent Imperial troops under Sir 
Frederick Carington. The same year we sent Sir Richard 
Martin to report on the Government. In 1896-7 we sent 
troops under Baden-Powell and Prince Alexander of Teck 
into Mashonaland, and part of the expense fell on us. 

Sir William Harcourt, in his Budget, contributed 
£200,000 to the cost of the Mafeking-Buluwayo Railway, and 
I believe the War Office had to spend money on the railways 
during the Boer War! 

And one might continue the list if your space permitted. 
—Yours, &., 


N. C. Hawk. 
May 12th, 1914. 


THE CANCER PROBLEM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The steady but progressive increase in the inci- 
dence of cancer is now assuming alarming proportions, and 
the apparent failure of the methods of pathological research 
to throw any light upon the cause of this sinister progress 
renders it all the more necessary to increase every effort to 
find a means of prevention of the disease. 

Some authorities are now contending that cancer is 
neither hereditary nor infectious; but, if such views are 
correct, it is difficult to account for the frequent recurrence 
of the disease in certain districts and houses, and many are 
being forced to the conclusion that cancer may be conveyed 
from one person to another by means of infection lingering 
in houses, or even in articles of furniture. 

A striking instance recently published in the “Times ” 
in which cases of cancer occurred in a single cottage in three 
successive families seems to point to the infective character 
of the disease, and it is remarkable that in this case each 
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of the occupants had used an old wooden bedstead which 
belonged to the cottage. a 
It would be interesting to learn if there are many similar 


-instances of an association between furniture and cancer.— 


Yours, &c., 
Cuartes Remnnarpt, M.D. 
(Vice-President, Society for the Prevention of Cancer.) 
London, S.W., May 12th, 1914. 


LIBERALS AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As an obscure but ardent Constitutional Suffragist, 
may I express to you my heartiest thanks for your article on 
the Liberal party and Woman’s Suffrage in to-day’s Nation? 
It will bring encouragement to many who are giving their 
life to the cause, and every Suffragist, especially every 
Liberal Suffragist, who reads it, will feel the warmest 
gratitude to the writer and to you for inserting it.—Yours, 
&c., 

A. M. ALLEN. 

23, Merton Street, Oxford. 

May 9th, 1914. 


THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE ADMINISTRATION 
BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm.—The reply of the Home Office is characteristic. 
To take the last and most important point first—the Home 
Secretary’s action is the most eloquent (and, fortunately, 
in this case the most satisfactory) reply to his words. On 
Saturday he published in your columns the statement that 
Sub-Clause 6 of Clause 17 gave him no power to have a 
surgical operation performed upon a prisoner without the 
prisoner’s consent; on Tuesday, he moved in Standing 
Committee an amendment requiring the consent of a 
prisoner to an operation. Why ?—unless my original state- 
ment was correct, and the Home Secretary has found it 
advisable to yield to pressure on the subject? 

As to Clause 14, the reply merely reiterates the original 
clause, and does not in any way meet or contradict my 
assertion that trial by jury in most cases of damage is 
thereby abolished. 

As to Clause 13, the Home Secretary contends that Sub- 
Clause 4 “ provides for regulations being made for the in- 
spection ’’ of the police-cells, &c., in which short-sentence 
prisoners are, according to the Bill, to be detained. This 
statement is misleading. The Sub-Clause in question 
merely says that the Home Secretary may make regulations 
for the inspection of such places. Those who are familiar 
with the insanitary and indecent conditions in which 
prisoners are at present detained in those police-cells, for 
which the Home Office is at least indirectly responsible, will 
derive small satisfaction from so ambiguous a guarantee. 

As to Clause 4, I did not in fact say that it was this 
clause whick conferred a power of distraint on goods as an 
alternative to imprisonment. But if I had—and I confess 
it is possible to read my letter in that sense—the mistake 
would have concerned the number of the clause, not the sub- 
stance of the charge, and to get out of it by saying, “ Clause 4 
does not, as stated by the writer,” &c., would have been 
just as much a quibble as it is at present. Clause 24 (2) 
says :— 


‘* Where a sum is adjudged to be paid by a conviction or 
order of the court of summary jurisdiction. and by the 
statute authorizing such conviction or order a mode of 
enforcing the payment thereof is provided which does not 
authorize the issue of a warrant of distress for the purpose, 
a warrant of distress may nevertheless be issued in like 
manner in all respects and with the like consequences as 


if no mode of enforcing the payment were provided in such 
statute.” 


Will the Home Secretary deny that this “confers a 


power of distraint on goods as an alternative to imprison- 
ment” ?—Yours, &c., 


BarBara Ayrton GouLp. 
(Hon. Sec. United Suffragists. ) 
3, Adam Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
May 14th, 1914. 
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THE IGNORING OF ULSTER REBELS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—May I suggest that the Ulster events are giving us 
the best illustration we can have of Mr. Norman Angell’s 
teaching? The “ gun-running ”—whether the guns were old 
Italian ones of no use (as some people say) or real guns— 
was clearly intended as a provocative measure to force our 
Government to use force, and so involve the use of force in 
return. By treating the whole affair with indifference, many 
people think that law has been degraded. Is it not an 
instance of the fact that intelligent public opinion can up- 
hold law and order better than force, and actually does do 
so? By ignoring the attempt to provoke war, the action of 
the “ gun-running” has been shown as a foolish and childish 
trick, and civil war averted. 

Now, supposing that the French had done exactly the 
same thing, it would have been said that our honor was 
involved, as, under old theories, it was involved in the action 
of the “gun-running.’”” We should have gone to war about 
it, and both countries would have been ruined over what we 
now regard as a childish trick. Groups of men can be as 
childish as individuals. By treating these tricks as beneath 
contempt, we are exalting reason into the place of force; we 
are showing that to produce war force must be met by force ; 
without retaliation there is only one party in the question, 
and it takes two to make a quarrel with nations as with 
individuals. Let us try the Ulster method in international 
quarrels.—Yours, &c., S. 


THE NAVY AND SHIPPING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your excellent article on “The True Bulwark 
of Great Navies” you say, “The Navy, in short, is an in- 
surance for shipping,’’ and you express the same idea more 
than once. 

Surely this is a dangerous misconception, for the 
essential nature of insurance is to indemnify against loss, not 
to prevent loss. The importance of the distinction is, of 
course, to meet the argument that, because the premium paid 
for insurance varies with the value of the thing insured, 
therefore the Navy should be increased as our shipping 
increases.—Yours, &c., 

Leonard F. Benrens. 

49, Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

May 10th, 1914. 


DISTRESS IN DUBLIN—A CONSTRUCTIVE 
SCHEME. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Before closing the Dublin Distress Fund, which 
was opened in November last in connection with the appeal 
of Mrs. Francis Acland, Lord Henry Bentinck, Mrs. J. R. 
Green, Sir A. W. Laurence, the Bishop of Oxford, and 
others, may we give your readers a short outline of a scheme 
of which some of them may already have heard, and which 
we propose to assist out of any further money that may be 
entrusted to us, unless otherwise directed by the donor? 

There are still about four hundred girl and women 
members of the Women Workers’ Union in Dublin left out of 
work since the dispute. These are living at present mainly 
on charitable doles and a small and uncertain rate of 
lock-out pay. 

It is now proposed, if sufficient funds can be raised, to 
open workers’ restaurants in certain parts of Dublin where 
they are much needed, and in connection with these to give 
employment by degrees to the out-of-work women. 

The enterprise is planned by Miss Delia Larkin, the 
head of the Women Workers’ Union, who is now on tour with 
a small dramatic company (formed from among the locked- 
out workers) to raise funds for the purpose. It has the strong 
support of the men’s unions; the leaders of the men want 
all the help they can get in fighting the drink evil, and know 
that in many parts of the city the workers are driven in their 
dinner-hour to the public houses for lack of other places and 
of good, cheap food. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that with such a welcome 
as is promised to it, the venture would in a short time pay 
its own way ; but it is necessary to raise some initial capital— 





the first restaurant needing at least £150 for its equipment. 

We desire to say, on behalf of our committee, that it 
is largely through the generosity of some readers of THE 
Natron that we have been enabled to do what we have done 
since Christmas in alleviating much bitter distress in Dublin. 
We are glad therefore to put before them now this evidence 
of the reviving social and constructive policy of the Dublin 
labor movement, and we trust that this further effort towards 
self-help among the workers may cause some others to wish 
to help them too. 

Subscriptions should be sent to Drummond’s Bank, 49, 
Charing Cross, 8.W., or to Erskine Childers, Esq., 13, 
Embankment Gardens, 8.W., or to Miss Dickinson, 6, East 
Chapel Street, Curzon Street, W. Cheques should be made 
payable to “Dublin Distress Fund.”—Yours, &c., 

ERskKINE CHILDERS, 
Mase. Dickinson, '} Hon. ‘Treasurers. 

May 12th, 1914. 


THE FEARS OF ULSTER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. O’Kane has occupied a page of THe Nation in 
trying to demolish my justification of the fears of Ulster. 
Will you kindly allow me to reply, though it is impossible 
to deal fully in a limited space with all the points which he 
raises? The Rev. Gerald Nolan was not indulging in day- 
dreams when he spoke the words which I quoted. He was 
outlining a programme for a definite situation. He said: 
“ We are on the eve of Home Rule’”’ ; “ we shall have a free 
hand in the future. Let us use it well. This is a Catholic 
country, and if we do not govern it on Catholic lines, accord- 
ing to Catholic ideals, and to safeguard Catholic interests, 
it will be all the worse for the country, and all the worse for 
a. . . We have now a momentous opportunity of 
changing the whole course of Irish history.” 

But Mr. O’Kane says that “non-Catholics were not 
referred to or thought of.” Truly a significant statement! 
Their rights, their very existence is to be ignored! But what 
are the facts? Roman Catholics form less than three-fourths 
of the population of Ireland (Roman Catholics, 3,238,656 ; 
total population, 4,381,951), and in the nine counties of 
Ulster they are largely in the minority (Roman Catholics, 
690,134; total population, 1,578,572; Census, 1911). Does 
he expect the Protestants to disappear when the Home Rule 
Bill becomes law? If not, then they will form a large part 
of the Ireland which is to } be governed according to Catholic 
ideals. 

We are not left in the dark as to what these ideals are. 
They may be found in the Syllabus of Pope Pius IX., pub- 
lished in 1864, and in other writings. The Syllabus con- 
demns, among other propositions, the following: ‘“ That the 
Church has not the power of applying coercion, nor any 
temporal power, direct or indirect”; “that it is no longer 
expedient in our age that the Catholic religion should be 
the only religion of the State, other forms of worship being 
excluded”; “that foreign settlers should be allowed the 
public exercise of their own form of worship”’; and “ that 
the Roman Pontiff can, and ought to, reconcile himself with 
progress, with liberalism, with modern civilization.”’ 

Marianus de Luca, S. J., Professor at the Gregorian 
University at Rome, published in 1901 his “ Institutiones 
Juris Ecclesiastici Publici,” a book warmly commended by 
Pope Leo. He says: “Heretics despise excommunication, 
and say the bolt is powerless. If you imprison them 
or send them into exile, they corrupt those near them with 
their words and those at a distance with their books. So 
that the only remedy is to send them quickly to their own 
place” (I., 143). Again, “The good that is most necessary 
to the Church is the unity of the true Faith, and that cannot 
be preserved unless the heretic be handed over to death 

. So when heretics have been left to the secular arm, 
the judges must inflict on them the penalty, not of death 
only, but of fire” (I., 146 and 147). 

But Mr. O’Kane comforts us by saying that the vast 
majority of Protestants are not heretics in the theological 
sense at all. That is, indeed, our own opinion also; but 
what difference would it make, even if true, when we are 
subject to the ecclesiastical law of Rome? In the “Jus 
Decretalium,’’ written in 1901, of the present General of the 
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Jesuit Order, Francis Xavier Wernz, he says: “The 
Catholic Church undoubtedly considers all religious com- 
munities of unbelievers and all Christian (non-Catholic) sects 
as absolutely illegitimate, and destitute of every claim to exist- 
ence. Duly baptized members of non-Catholic Christian 
sects are formal rebels against the Church if they obstinately 
persist in their errors. For through baptism they are sub- 
ject to the absolute and eternal control of the Church... . 
According to divine right, all duly baptized Catholics, 
schismatics, and heretics are subject to ecclesiastical law, 
even against their wish or without their consent” (Mr. 
O’Kane will find the same laid down in the canons of the 
Council of Trent, Sessio VII., De Baptismo, Canon VIIT.) 

I ask your readers in England and Scotland whether 
they would submit for one hour to be governed by such 
“Catholic ideals” as these, and whether they are going to 
put this yoke upon our necks. The eminent Roman Catholic 
writer, Lord Acton, in his “Letters to Mary Gladstone,” 
shows clearly what such ideals mean: “ Pius the Fifth held 
that it was sound Catholic doctrine that any man may stab a 
heretic condemned by Rome, and that every man is a heretic 
who attacks the papal prerogatives ” (p. 135); “ Saint Charles 
Borromeo, when he was the Pope’s nephew and minister, 
wrote a letter requiring Protestants to be murdered, and 
complaining that no heretical heads were forwarded to Reme, 
in spite of the reward that was offered for them” (p. 186) ; 
“the Vatican system, which stands or falls with the doctrine 
that one may murder a Protestant” (p. 170). 

Now, as to the Ne T'emere decree: it is absurd to say that 
in it “the Church legislated for her own children only,” for 
in every mixed marriage, one of the parties is a Protestant. 
My description of it as declaring “that persons legally 
married according to the laws of the United Kingdom are 
not married at all” is not “glaringly false.”’ Take the case 
of A (a member of the Church of Ireland) and B (a Roman 
Catholic), married in one of our churches by one of our 
clergy. This is recognized as a legal marriage by the laws 
of the United Kingdom, yet the upholders of the Ne Temere 
decree pronounce that they are not married at all, but are 
living in fornication. Therefore, my description is perfectly 
correct. : 

The extracts from the Canon Law given by Mr. O’Kane 
show clearly that in certain cases “ oaths which are contrary 
to ecclesiastical utility and to the institutes of the Holy 
Fathers ” are not binding ; and that “ before they are recon- 
ciled, no one is compelled to keep fealty to excommunicates.” 
These principles are capable of wide extension if occasion 
should arise, and were endorsed by Newman when, explain- 
ing broken guarantees, he wrote that “no pledge to Catholics 
was of any value to which Rome was not a party ’’ (Letter to 
Duke of Norfolk, p. 14). May I remind your readers of the 
case of John Huss, who went to the Council of Constance 
under a safe-conduct from the Emperor Sigismund, “ to go, 
stay, and return.” When he got there he was imprisoned, 
tried, and burned. Yet we are asked to trust to guarantees! 

The final safeguard for Ulster, according to Mr. O’Kane, 
is the veto of the Protestant Privy Council of England and 
the Protestant King. Recent events in South Africa have 
shown the utter weakness of Imperial control. But what 
would be the result if the King retused his approval to an 
Act of the Irish Parliament, or interfered with its doings? 
The Irish Cabinet would resign, and no alternative party 
could hold office. The English Parliament would soon find 
that Irish affairs demanded as much of its attention as ever. 
There would be renewed agitation in Ireland, and the real 
object of the Nationalists would be plainly seen. There are 
hints of it already. Mr. Kettle said at Dublin this year that 
the Bill was “not the end, but the beginning. It was the 
seed of freedom lodged in the Irish soil.” And Mr. Shane 
Leslie declared at New York, in 1911, that “ we deliberately 
and knowingly have set ourselves—if I may use a great 
phrase—to break the last link that lies between England and 
Ireland.’’—Yours, &c., W 4H. Duwnpas. 

Magheragall Rectory, Lisburn. 

May 13th, 1914. 


THE WASTE OF LIFE. 

To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sm,—Although in sympathy with much that is expressed 
by Miss Hill in her letter on “The Waste of Life,” may I, 





as a member of a health society who, during the last ten 
years, has worked in connection and watched the develop- 
ment of the admirable work which is now being done by 
local public health authorities under the Notification of 
Births Act, take exception to her proposal that the care for 
the health of mothers and infants shall be placed under the 
Poor Law? For, whatever may or may not be the merits 
of Poor Law assistance for particular cases, the Poor Law 
does not, and cannot, reach more than a tiny fraction of 
those mothers and infants requiring care. As every health 
visitor knows, and as Miss Hill herself suggests, the respect- 
able poor will not apply to the Poor Law unless they are 
compelled by dire necessity. In order to get over this 
difficulty, Miss Hill proposes that the Poor Law shall be 
de-pauperized “in name and in people’s minds.” But, even 
admitting, as I do not, that this is possible, the development 
of maternity centres under the Poor Law is only to duplicate 
machinery and to increase the overlap which already exists 
between rival health authorities. In London, to where Miss 
Hill’s letter especially refers, the adoption of the Notifica- 
tion of Births Act is compulsory. In each Metropolitan 
borough every mother and infant is already known to, and 
visited by, and, so far as possible, cared for by the local 
public health authority through its health visitors. It is 
true that this service is still only in the making. Proper 
medical supervision for pregnant or nursing mothers and 
infants, adequate means of medical treatment, the provision 
of milk or extra nourishment for necessitous cases, are yet 
to come. For, although voluntary agencies—health societies, 
schools for mothers, infant consultations, baby clinics, 
dinner centres, milk depéts, &c., working all in close con- 
nection with the public health staff, cover part of this ground, 
as Dr. Ronald Carter has explained in another column 
of your paper, and are doing invaluable pioneer work, these 
agencies, depending on private initiative and voluntary funds, 
can never do more than touch the fringe of what is a great 
national need. But, in spite of present deficiencies, no 
department of public health work, not even the National 
Health Insurance Act itself, shows a greater promise than 
this work among mothers and infants. 

Is it not a better plan than to relegate maternity to the 
Poor Law, that local public health authorities, who are already 
dealing on right preventive lines with mothers and infants, 
shall have conferred upon them similar duties and powers in 
regard to the care for the health of pregnant or nursing 
mothers and infants to those which are already conferred 
upon loca] education authorities in regard to the care for the 
health of school children? Provision through the Poor Law, 
whether of medical assistance or extra nourishment, has 
been agreed by all to be impracticable and unsuitable in the 
case of the school child. How is, then, this same provision 
more practicable or more suitable in the case of the mother 
and infant ?—Yours, &c., 

Barbara Drake. 

13, Kensington Gate, W. 





Poetry. 


EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 


Many eons did I wait 

For admission to the Gate 

Of the Living. But to see 

Much was not vouchsafed to me 
In my little term and span. 

I, that hoped to be a man, 

Like a snowflake incarnated, 

Seem for three days’ light created 


Two Eyes saw I, and the Sun, 
And gold spires of Babylon ; 

But, while voices I forget 

Called from cloud and minaret 
Men to wake, I stood once more 
With the dreams outside the Door. 


HERBERT TRENCH. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tourspay Niaut. 


THE following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Life of Charles, Third Earl Stanhope.” By Ghita Stanhope 
and G. P. Gooch. (Longmans. 10s. net.) 
“Malcolm MacColl: Memoirs and Correspondence.” 
the Right Hon. George W. E. Russell. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“Collected Essays of Rudolf Eucken.” Edited and translated by 
Meyrick Booth. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Mechanics of Law Making.” By Sir Courtenay Ilbert. 
(Oxford University Press. 6s. 6d. net.) 

““The Upper Reaches of the Amazon.”” By Joseph F. Woodroffe. 


Edited by 
(Smith, Elder. 


(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“Liberal Orthodoxy: A Historical Survey.” By Henry W. 
Clark. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 

““The Orient Express.” By Arthur Moore. (Constable. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

“The German Lyric.”” By John Lees. (Dent. 4s. 6d. net.) 


‘William Morris: His Work and Influence.” 
Brock. (Williams & Norgate. Is. net.) 

“The Epic.” By Lascelles Abercrombie. (Secker. 1s. net.) 

‘The Island.”” By Eleanor Mordaunt (Heinemann. 6s.) 


By A. Clutcon 


** Maitres d’Hier et d’Aujourd’hui.’”” Par Roger Marx. (Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 3 fr. 50.) 

“Marie de Mireul.”” Roman. Par J. B. Cambon. (Paris: 
Grasset. 3 fr. 50.) 

“Eine Wandervogelfahrt durch Riigen.’”” Von Hans Mayer. 


(Stuttgart: Bonz. M. 6.) 
° * & * 

On the principle that “ who drives fat oxen should him- 
self be fat,” Mr. A. R. Hope Moncrieff has at all events one 
qualification for writing “A Book about Authors,” published 
last week by Messrs. Black. He confesses that for forty 
years he has been “an author of all work, what the con- 
temptuous call a hack,”’ and that a census of his productions 
cannot come far short of two hundred books, one of them 
a geographical compendium in six quarto volumes. As 
“ Ascott R. Hope” he is known in every school in England, 
and his works, written under several other pseudonyms, 
include story-books, school books, histories, topographical 
books, and miscellaneous writings. All this experience has 
given him an unusual knowledge of the business of author- 
ship, and his reflections on authors and their ways are likely 
to be of interest to readers as well as writers. 

* * * 

“ LITERATURE,” wrote Sir Leslie Stephen, “is, in all 
cases, a demoralizing occupation, though some people can 
resist its evil influences,” while “Bon Dieu! comme les 
hommes de lettres sont bétes!”” was Napoleon’s verdict. Mr. 
Moncrieff is not so severe upon his fellow-craftsmen, but in 
his chapter, “The Anatomy of Authors,’’ he does not spare 
their defects. If the multitudinous memoirs of the race count 
for anything, they are more often than most men quarrel- 
some, jealous, ill-natured, touchy, introspective, and 
insincere. Their insincerity, it is true, is, as in the case of 
actors, an almost inevitable result of clothing themselves in 
personalities that are not their own, and it is frequently but 
that mixture of a lie which Bacon assures us “ doth ever add 
pleasure.’”’ Even so honest a gentleman as Sir Walter Scott 
confessed that he could not repeat an anecdote without fitting 
it out with a cocked hat and stick. 

+ * * 

ILL-NATURE, too, is rather a harsh word to apply to what 
was often, as with Carlyle, a blowing-off of superabundant 
steam, though Goldwin Smith’s outspoken estimates of some 
of his contemporaries, as revealed by Mr. Arnold Haultain, 
are certainly sour enough He was, however, easily out- 
distanced by Dr. G. M. Gould, who in a book about his 
friend Lafcadio Hearn describes him as “ deprived by nature, 
by the necessities of his life, or by conscious intention, of 
morality, scholarship, magnanimity, loyalty, character, 
benevolence, and the other constituents of personal greatness.” 
Swinburne’s estimate of John Addington Symonds, Dickens’s 
of Leigh Hunt, Henley’s of Stevenson, and Daudet’s treat- 
ment of his colleagues in “ L’Immortel,” and Zola’s in “ Mes 
Haines” are other examples that may be cited. Indeed, it 
sometimes seems as if Edward Trelawney, who saw a good 
deal of authors, gave sound advice when he wrote: “As a 


general rule, it is well to avoid writers whose works amuse 
or delight you.” 





Or the profits of authorship, Mr. Moncrieff gives no very 
alluring account. He tells us that after many years of dili- 
gent work he found that his average income was about one 
hundred guineas a year, and Professor Church, another 
industrious author of all work, set down his annual average 
receipts at £135. Mr. Arnold Bennett, it is true, has esti- 
mated that over a hundred living novelists get more than £300 
for every novel they write, that a number receive incomes of 
thousands of pounds, and that there is a handful who run 
into five figures. ‘The Author,” on the other hand, classes 
as successful novelists those who receive from £150 to £500 
a year. Some of the blame for this sweating in the trade 
must be borne by those whom Mr. Moncrieff designates as 
“blackleg authors’”—‘men of affairs scribbling in their 
evening hours, retired officers, clergymen, ladies of fashion, 
even kings and queens; all sorts and conditions of men con- 
tribute to bring down literary wages by cheapening their 
work to such a point that they will even pay for over-stocking 
a poor market.”” That a man with a reputation in other 
walks can command more money than professional writers 
is proved by such facts as that Disraeli, when Prime Minister, 
got £12,000 for one of his worst novels, and that General 
Grant made thousands out of his dull volume of “ Memoirs.”’ 

* ~ s 


Tat by-product of literature, the critic, comes in for 
pretty severe treatment at Mr. Moncrieff’s hands. He gives 
examples of critical enormities and inconsistencies from 
which he and others have suffered, many of which are abso 
lutely unpardonable. He considers that most of the notices 
of his own books were seldom worth reading or writing, and 
he thinks that the rank and file of journalists, not to say of 
authors, are extraordinarily ignorant of literature. Reviewers 
have now to work under the disadvantage of having to serve 
a public that will not wait a day, hardly an hour, to know 
what it is to think on any subject, with the result that 
criticism is often summarily done, and “those scribes who 
expound the law from their pulpits in the reviews” are 
scarcely worthy of attention. This at least is Mr. Moncrieff’s 
conclusion. He believes that “spite and slander are barred 
from our press, both as bad policy and bad form, but that 
criticism has fallen into a bad way, tending to become mere 
puffery, and of little use as a guide to the reader or a 
school to the writer. The public has been so often 
puzzled and misled by its professional guides, that it is no 
wonder if it does not now care to follow their guidance.”’ 

* . * 

Any book about authors would be incomplete without a 
chapter on their allies and enemies, the publishers. Mr. 
Moncrieff tells us that the general idea precipitated in his 
mind by his dealings with the fraternity, is with how little 
wisdom the publishing world is governed. His experience 
has led him to the belief that publishers, like poets, must 
be born, not made, and that ignorant men succeed and well- 
instructed men fail in the business. While, as we have seen, 
it is not the publishers’ fault that literary wages are kept 
down by the state of a market which encourages blackleg 
employment, their dealings with authors can bear careful 
watching, and Mr. Moncrieff welcomes the formation of the 
Authors’ Society and the Publishers’ Association, with the 
consequent substitution of a pitched battle for the former 
guerilla warfare. In this the authors have been victorious 
all along the line, though Mr. Moncrieff finds reasons to 
suspect that they are still in a position somewhat similar to 
the American slaves whose yoke was tightened as the efforts 
for emancipation neared success. At any rate, publishers 
are less inclined to take risks with unknown writers. 

* 7 . 

“ Wirnovut readers,” says Mr. Moncrieff, “there would 
be no authors, or none to their own satisfaction,” and his 
concluding chapter treats of those necessary beings. Some 
authors hold that the true breed has become extinct in a 
generation of mere skippers, but the success of cheap editions 
of standard works is evidence to the contrary. And there 
is something to be said for skippers in this age of a multi- 
plicity of books. Even Dr. Johnson confessed that he never 
read a book through. Mr. Moncrieff himself admits to bouts 
of sickness in so much cramming with print. Much there- 
fore must be forgiven to readers, though they be skippers, 
for upon them authors, critics, publishers, and printers alike 
exist. 
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Rebdiews. 


THE GENIUS OF WALTER BAGEHOT. 


“The Life of Walter Bagehot.” By Mrs. RussELL BARRING- 
TON. (Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 


As we lay down this intensely interesting “ Life of Walter 
Bagehot,” written by his sister-in-law, Mrs. Russell 
Barrington, and published thirty-seven years after Bagehot’s 
death, our mind is beset by the great commonplaces, “‘ Why 
does the world know so little of its great men?” and “ Why 
does it take so long for so great a thinker, writer, and states- 
man to attain his proper place, we will not say in popularity, 
but in intellectual recognition?’’ For Walter Bagehot had 
much in his favor. His was not a life of struggle. Born in 
a wealthy banking family, with a bright, precocious intellect 
that carried all before it in school and university, singularly 
fortunate in the early friendship of such men as Richard Holt 
Hutton, Edward Fry, and William Roscoe, with easy access 
to important circles of finance, politics, and literature, he 
won early recognition among all who came into contact with 
him for the possession of an uncommon versatility of gifts 
and of that personal charm which goes so far towards success 
in life. He had knowledge, talent, industry, and practical 
sagacity. Not only the substance of his writing, but its style 
won the high commendation of men of weight and eminence. 
Mrs. Barrington succeeds in giving us a fascinating picture 
of her hero, his tenderness, vivacity, and delicacy in all his 
family and personal relations, his firmness and reliability 
of judgment in all the practical affairs of life, and his almost 
unique range of intellectual and emotional interests. His 
friends and contemporaries certainly regarded him as a 
brilliantly successful man, the writer of at least three books 
of “classic” importance, the expert guide to several 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, the most trenchant political 
pamphleteer of the ’sixties, and last, but not least, ‘‘ the 
most interesting man in London to talk to.” But this 
esoteric reputation did not in his lifetime, or up to the 
present, secure for him that recognition in the small front 
rank of the great Victorians, which he certainly deserved. 

This failure was perhaps due in part to his very versa- 
tility, and to the somewhat slight structure even of his best 
and most abiding work. An essayist and journalist in an age 
somewhat obsessed by the idea of system-mongering, as 
practised by such men as Comte and Bentham, Mill and 
Spencer, was likely to suffer some half-conscious depreciation. 
In truth, Bagehot’s mind was not cast for making systeons. 
There is in one of his essays an obiter dictum to the effect 
that “the superfluous energy of mankind has flowed over into 
philosophy and has worked into big systems what should 
have been left as little suggestions.”” Yet Bagehot was 
keenly philosophic in his attitude towards life, busying him- 
self often in the metaphysics and theology of his time, and 
with a strong sense of “system” unarticled. Indeed, his 
two best known works, “ Lombard Street,’ in which he 
discloses for the first time the full machinery and psychology 
of finance, and “The English Constitution,” in which he 
renders a similar service to the science of politics, are marvels 
of clear systematic thinking. But though in these matters 
he wrote with the fullest knowledge and authority, :Jluminat- 
ing the dull material of politics and finance with the 
brilliance of his exposition, it was in what we may term his 
more “voluntary” work that we find the richest and rarest 
qualities of his genius. Considering the fact that during 
a large part of his too short life he was immersed in practical 
banking, or else later in the editorship of the “ National 
Review ” and the “ Economist,” the variety of his contribu- 
tions on literary and social topics is a wonderful testimony 
alike to the fertility of his mind and the facility of his 
literary power. Here is an account of his activities from his 
thirty-sixth year onward :— 

“During the year 1862 he wrote the pamphlet ‘ Count 
your Enemies and Economise your Expenditure’; three 
articles for the ‘ National Review ’—‘ Lady Mary Montagu,’ 
‘The Ignorance of Men,’ and ‘Mr. Clough’s Poems’; and 
at least two articles every week for the ‘Economist.’ In its 
pages between the years 1859 and 1877 are found articles by 
him on all the events political and commercial of any 
significance during that time.” Yet it was during these 





years that he produced not only the two books we have 
named, but most of the numerous essays which appear in 
his collected works, to say nothing of the “ Physics and 
Politics,” published in the “ Fortnightly Review,” during 
1867-8. It was this abounding fertility, this love of “ playing 
with his mind,” this enjoyment of what he calls “ the excite- 
ment of origination ” that constitute his peculiar genius. The 
merely conventional had no hold upon him either for thought 
or speech. His fine use of language sprang largely from his 
rooted distrust of rhetoric and the arts of eloquence, a feeling 
which finds excellent expression in an early essay upon 
Gladstone. His words were the simplest signs of what he 
saw and felt. But then he had a wonderfully seeing eye and 
a brilliantly interpretative imagination feeding upon a wide 
range of knowledge from life and books. Few men have been 
in intimate touch with so many worlds. As banker and 
economist, he was at home in the business world. But he 
was an active member of the famous Metaphysical Society, 
an intimate friend of Clough and Matthew Arnold, in con- 
stant relations with important politicians, such as Glad- 
stone, Goschen, Carnarvon; a frequent traveller, with an 
intimate knowledge of French thought and affairs; open to 
the new ideas in art for which Ruskin and Morris stood, and 
withal a good country gentleman and master of the harriers. 
His views on religion and politics were, on the whole, those 
of Conservative Liberalism, to which his upbringing and 
early associations, as well as something cautious and 
sceptical in his temper, inclined him. A keenly reasoning 
and free intellect was kept in check by’a profound sympathy 
with creeds and institutions based upon the feelings and 
experience of “ the ages.’’ From his mother he had inherited 
a strain of what, for want of a better term, may be called 
‘““Mysticism,’’ which found a conscious recognition in his 
religion and his practical philosophy of life. Endowed with 
a great natural capacity for happiness, the brightness of his 
life was being continually crossed by the dark shadow of his 
home life, the recurrent insanity of his deeply loved mother. 
Yet his buoyant disposition and his capacity for interest and 
enjoyment secure in him one more triumph for “the intel- 
lectual life.” He certainly “ got more out of life’”’ than any 
of his great intellectual contemporaries, so far as we can 
gauge the balance of happiness. 

Upon the science and art of politics his influence was 
wholly beneficial, the more so probably because he held no 
extreme position, either as theorist or practitioner. 
‘Animated moderation” expresses well his attitude. Even 
in early youth, when most men exposed at all to Liberal 
influences are Radicals, he kept a firm hold upon the con- 
viction that “ politics are but a piece of business to be deter- 
mined—by sense and circumstance.” But though this 
balance and moderation possibly disabled him for that 
enthusiastic co-operation with party men favorable to a 
political career, it never involved any weakness in the appli- 
cation of principles to actual cases. Though his several 
attempts to get into the House of Commons were unsuccess- 
ful, we can hardly regret (and he himself appeared not 
deeply to regret) this failure. For a few such powerfully 
formative and critical minds outside Parliament are really 
necessary to the decent working of our system. Even the 
most enlightened Chancellor of the Exchequer sometimes 
needs guidance, and at the momentous period of British 
politics when an electoral democracy was beginning to dis- 
place the rule of the aristocracy and business classes, such 
informed thinking as that of Bagehot was particularly 
serviceable. In youth he sounded the note of suspicion 
against any opening of the flood-gates to popular suffrage. 
But experience brought a growing faith in the popu- 
larly governed State. Bred in the Liberalism of the 
Manchester School, and as litile alive to the detailed 
problems of the working classes as Gladstone or any other 
Liberal statesman, Bagehot’s political imagination and 
sympathy were thoroughly imbued with the new conception 
of the State which arose from the political and economic 
revolution of his time. There is something curiously impres- 
sive in the following language of one who had no real contact 
with the struggling beginnings of Socialistic doctrine in this 
country. In 1867, Bagehot wrote in an electoral address to 
the University of London: “The now secure predominance 
of popular power must greatly mitigate our traditional 
jealousy of the Executive Government. The English State 
is but another name for the English people, and to be afraid 
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of it is to be afraid of ourselves. The due extension of the 
State in superintending the health and in lessening the 
vice and misery of our large towns, must receive speedy 
attention from a Parliament in which most of the inhabitants 
of those towns are for the first time directly represented. 
The co-operative, if not the compulsory, agency of the State 
ought, too, to be used far more than now in applying to our 
complicated society those results of science which are new 
to this age, and, in aiding such investigations as require 
combined and costly effort, lasting, perhaps, a long time, and 
distributed over many countries. The relation of a free and 
intelligent Government to practical science is a new subject, 
because such science is very modern, and such Government 
almost inconceivably rare.” 

This ably written “ Life” will serve not only to make 
known to many a particularly bright and interesting person- 
ality, but to draw many readers to the profitable study of 
the complete edition of Bagehot’s writings which Messrs. 
Longman are publishing. 





MALCOLM MACCOLL. 


“ Maleolm MacColl : Memoirs and Correspondence.” Edited 
by the Right Hon. GEorcE W. E. RussE.u. (Smith, Elder. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Matcotm MacCott was, according to Gladstone, a favorable 
witness, the best contemporary pamphleteer. He was 
beyond all compare the most energetic, and, save perhaps for 
Gladstone himself, the most fitted by nature to exercise that 
disputatious art in all its qualities and limitations. What 
MacColl saw he saw clearly and vividly, and felt with all 
his vehement soul. What he felt he could express with 
fluency and a passion that just fell short of distinction ; 
and, being a Scotsman of the Scots, he liked to express 
it in terms of dogma and argumentative assertion. He had 
enough learning, unlimited faith in his quest, and a kind of 
egotism which left the meaner objects of self-seeking com- 
pletely out of account. Unbounded energy, a love of honest 
intrigue with editors and public men, and a zeal for some 
causes and some champions of them, gave him a position 
which he turned to great public and polemical uses. For 
himself he sought nothing ; simplicity and enthusiasm were 
the true keys to his character. As a Liberal clergyman ardent 
for his church, as a Churchman ready to serve it at need 
against the State, he could command ears not usually open to 
the parson-politician. His range was not wide, but it was 
sufficient. He had practically two subjects—Near-Eastern 
Christianity and its fortunes under the Turk, and Anglo- 
Catholic ritual and belief. They happened to be those which 
were nearest to Gladstone’s heart. This community of 
thought drew the great and the lesser man together, and 
really increased the power of both. Gladstone was MacColl’s 
hero throughout his life, with Salisbury as a dimmer star ; 
and Gladstone’s policies in the Near East, in churchmanship, 
in Irish government, or on the English franchise, commanded 
no more zealous tongue and pen than MacColl’s. He was a 
good journalist, and Mr. Russell tells us that he made his 
£1,000 a year at the profession. But his journalism was of 
zeal, not of task-work. He thought Gladstone the greatest 
of men and Disraeli the most “ abominable” ;* the Turk the 
most evil of governors; and Erastianism the vilest possible 
scheme of Church statesmanship. 

Behind the first line of MacColl’s beliefs lay 
some others, less keenly felt and expressed. Eager 
partisan as he was when a fight was on in which he was 
interested, he was a Liberal-Conservative, and more than 
once suggested a fusion between Gladstone and Salisbury, 
with a view to the elimination of Disraelian Jingoism on the 
one hand, and Chamberlain’s Radicalism and anti-Churchism 
on the other. This seemed to be his aim during the violent 
conflicts on the franchise and the House of Lords in 1884-5. 
He conveyed to Lord Salisbury Gladstone’s unwillingness to 
provoke a conflict on the House of Lords and to take it to 
the country, and artfully interleaved his reflections on this 
point with some of Gladstone’s friendly private reflections 
on Salisbury’s character. But Salisbury was not to be drawn. 
He replied to MacColl’s suggestions of a Liberal-Conservative 
coalition with the hint that to be the leader of a coalition 

©*T have read everything Lord Beaconsfield ever wrote and every 


speech he ever delivered, and the impression left on my mind is one 
of unmitigated loathing for the man.” 








required “gifts of pliancy and optimism, in both of 
which he thought himself ‘ poorly endowed.’” But he con- 
sented to see MacColl, who made a memorandum of the 
ensuing conversation. Lord Salisbury’s contribution was 
laconic, but it was quite characteristic. He declined to meet 
Gladstone, but admitted his rival’s “ conscientiousness,”’ and 
plainly spoke as if he thought that in assenting to household 
suffrage in the counties he would be signing the death-warrant 
of British Conservatism. A little later MacColl renewed his 
appeal on Home Rule. Salisbury saw him again, and the 
enthusiastic MacColl thought him impressed. But if it is 
possible to discern in Salisbury’s cautious words and letters 
a faint intellectual appreciation of the case for Home Rule, 
his unvarying pessimism barred the way to action. He thought 
no better of MacColl’s leaning to Federalism than of Glad- 
stonian Home Rule: “To ask the British nation, in its 
present moral and intellectual condition, to execute such a 
transformation would be like asking the rector’s cob to win 
the Derby. The forces are not there.” “I express no 
opinion,’’ he added, “as to the advantage of the change—if 
it were possible.” Lord Salisbury’s faith was not indeed of 
the character which removed mountains; it was more apt 
to see them when they were not there 

On a third occasion MacColl plied all his arts on that 
fine but always doubting nature. I can speak with some 
knowledge of his share in the Armenian Campaign, for I was 
an active soldier in it, and the “ Chronicle”’ of that day was 
its fighting organ. Lord Salisbury’s attitude was, I think, 
more sympathetic than is disclosed in the letters which Mr. 
Russell quotes in this singularly frank and revealing 
memoir. MacColl, like a celestial Tempter, offered Salisbury 
the kingdoms of this world and the next if he would come 
out with Gladstone and conduct an isolated British action 
against the Assassin. He should have the best of the Liberal 
Party and press at his feet; an applauding and united 
nation ; the approval of “ Christianity and morality.’”’ Lord 
Salisbury was proof against all such blandishments, 
possibly because of scme suspicion of the Canon’s power 
to deliver these temporal and spiritual goods. In 
principle he agreed with MacColl. He was shocked at the 
massacres, and, as a High Churchman, the idea of a revival 
of Eastern Christianity appealed to him and to his family. 
But he was no crusader. In his view Russia alone could 
move, and Russia under Lobanoff would not move. With Russia 
were Austria and Germany, and possibly France; and he 
added, “ You would not be able to accomplish a result which 
Austria, Russia, Germany, France, and Turkey are deter- 


mined to prevent.” He undoubtedly disapproved the 
tone of Lord Rosebery’s famous resignation speech ; 
but in Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy sentiment 
had little play. Britain and her interests came 
first; and such moral influence as she could exert 
must be veiled in the passionless counsels of the 
Concert. Veiled it was accordingly, to the downfall of 


Armenia and of Greece. MacColl, indeed, toiled on, and Glad- 
stone approved. ‘“ As far as I can see,’’ wrote the great man, 
“Salisbury has been much better than Rosebery, so I ought 
to prefer Bury to Bery in this great matter.’’ But fate was 
stronger than this tremendous letter-writer, wire-puller, 
interviewer, pamphleteer, and soldier of God as he saw God’s 
will. When the Assassin fell, MacColl had gone too, tired 
out with a life of agitation. He was not a great man, but 
he was a sedulous servant of the great, and it was his 
peculiar merit to serve only what seemed to him to be the 


truth. H. W. M. 





LONDON. 


‘“‘London.” By Sir LAURENCE GOMME. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘London Survivals: A Record of the Old Buildings and 
Associations of the City.” By P. H. DiTcHFIELp. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 


(Williams & Norgate. 


Tne past has a charm apart from any lessons that it can 
teach us; but, as Thucydides held, the chief value of history 
lies in its guidance for the future. The abiding element, as 
the Athenian historian implies, is the nature of man, and, 
if we bear this fact in mind, we may see in what sense 
history repeats itself. Of the two authors now before us, Sir 
Laurence Gomme studies history in the scientific spirit, while 
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Mr. Ditchfield’s interest leans strongly to the picturesque, 
and does not eschew what is merely quaint. 

In the field alike of the past and of the future of London, 
Sir Laurence Gomme breaks a lance with Dr. Haverfield. 
We shall endeavor to summarize his view. It is eminently 
controversial ; but, whether it be right or wrong, at any 
rate it cannot be lightly rejected, and it certainly makes a 
call upon the great learning and undoubted acumen of the 
Oxford professor. Of the Celtic origin of London there can 
be little doubt, though some authorities, followed by Mr. 
Ditchfield, place the Celtic town on the south bank of the 
Thames. Sir Laurence Gomme holds, perhaps too confi- 
dently, that the stronghold of Cassivellaunus, which with- 
stood the shock of Cesar’s attack, is to be found in our city. 
There is much in the later history which can hardly be 
explained, except upon the hypothesis of a Celtic descent— 
an hypothesis which is not without philological and other 
support. The worship of Lud must have had its place here 
before the Romans appeared in the island. When the town 
came under the power of the southern invaders, this worship 
was supplemented by that of Diana. This tolerance of the 
old worship was quite in accord with Roman principles. Of 
the political status of the city it is impossible to say more, 
with any certainty, than that it was anomalous. It was not 
a colonia or pure Roman settlement, and it cannot be proved 
that it was a municipium or tribal town retaining some local 
self-government, but Sir Laurence Gomme holds that, if not 
such in name, it must have been such in fact. A tribal 
settlement, however, is not a city, and for the civic beginning 
of London we must look to the Roman period. The civitas 
is now enclosed within walls with the characteristic open 
space immediately surrounding them, and with authority 
over a considerable district. For about a century, falling 
partly before and partly after the Roman evacuation, there 
is in the history of London a blank, which some of our highest 
authorities refuse to fill up. Some, indeed, maintain that in 
the latter part of this period the site must have been un- 
inhabited, and that the Anglo-Saxon invaders must have 
made a new foundation. Sir Laurence Gomme replies that 
this view will not fit the facts. It does not account for the 
differences between the institutions of London and those of 
any Anglo-Saxon town. Not only must there have been a 
continuous civic life, but London must have maintained its 
independence against the northern invaders. By degrees it 
admitted Anglo-Saxon inhabitants, and came within the 
influence of their political ideas ; but only with the coming 
of the Danes did it definitely throw in its lot with the king- 
dom of Alfred, and take its place in the national defence. 
It was a settlement by consent, and, even when the country 
came under one king, the kingship of London was still other 
than the kingship of England. London remained the one 
example in this island of that particular form of the city- 
state which was characteristic of the Roman Empire. Her 
later history shows a long struggle to maintain something 
of her old position. Only of her own will would she admit 
the sovereignty of the Saxon and the Danish, or even of the 
Norman and Angevin kings, and until Richard III. fell at 
Bosworth there might be descried in her government traces 
of the institutions of Rome. The Tudors, indeed, were too 
masterful to bear with any independence, but there was a 
revival of this independence in the London army with which 
Lord Essex took the field against an unintelligent and un- 
constitutional King. Such is the theme which Sir Laurence 
Gomme supports with a large array of evidence and much 
skill in detecting the significance of a surviving custom or 
what at first sight may seem a trifling fact. It is possible 
that some of the survivals may be explained in other ways, 
but the cumulative effect is not to be denied. It is perhaps 
too much to expect that Sir Laurence Gomme should deal 
expressly and fully with all the evidence which might lead 
to a different conclusion. 

Finally, Sir Laurence Gomme dons the prophet’s robe. 
Dr. Haverfield has told us that London rose again as an 
English city, and that as she fell before, so she is destined 
to fall again. Sir Laurence holds that, apart from the 
passing victory of the Iceni, London has never fallen, and 
is not likely to fall now. Her supremacy will not pass to 
one of the cities of Lancashire. On the contrary, as the 
great city-state she will become the model for the government 
of the Western World. For the old Paz Romana we shall 








have a Pax Occidentalis, wherein cities greater than the 
cities of old will govern themselves under the egis of an 
Empire greater than Rome. To men less courageous than 
our author all this may seem very hazardous speculation. 
He must indeed be a prophet who can say with confidence 
that there will be no European war to upset these calcula- 
tions, or see clearly what lies in the mist beyond an Arma- 
geddon. He must have a sanguine mind who shall say that 
it is nothing to us what swords are sharpened in Hupeh or 
Hunan. 

Mr. Ditchfield has often done such creditable work that 
it would have been a pleasure to give unstinted praise to his 
last volume. His book is full of attractive illustrations, the 
more valuable that some at least of the objects depicted will 
soon be no more than memories. He gossips on the asso- 
ciations of churches and houses and historical buildings, but 
he has not been careful to revise his work, and he writes in 
a style which sometimes makes it difficult to follow him, and 
sometimes commits him to statements which he does not 
mean. He certainly does not think, though unfortunately he 
does say, that St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, was erected by 
Lord Rich, or that Orator Henley lived in the reign of 
Charles II. Worse than this, his text has many errors which 
will certainly irritate the historical reader. It perhaps 
matters little that he seems to accept such apocryphal stories 
as that of the Essex ring, but some of his mistakes are 
ludicrous. He thinks that Cesar’s “ Thrasonical brag” was 
used of his expedition to Britain. He invents an attainder 
for Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. He transfers Lord 
Nithsdale’s escape from the ’15 to the 45, and thinks he 
was to be executed with Kilmarnock and Balmerino. He 
says that Mrs. Macaulay was the object of Pope’s hatred, 
though the lady was only thirteen when Pope died. If he 
had verified his references, he would have found that Gray 
made Lord Hatton lead the brawls, not in the Middle Temple, 
but at Stoke Pogis. Errors of this kind are too common for 
us to feel much confidence in Mr. Ditchfield’s work. 





ELUSIVE SPRING. 


“In Pursuit of Spring.” By Epwarp Tuomas, (Nelson. 
5s. net.) 


‘‘Spring.” By W. Beach THomAs and A. K. CoLLeTT. (Jack 
10s. 6d. net.) 


In his newest book, Mr. Edward Thomas writes of a journey 
he took from London to the Quantocks in search of spring. 
Spring sent her card of invitation from the Azores to London, 
2s she does perhaps to all of us, only most of us are too 
busy grubbing to heed her. First of all, there was a wonder- 
ful day in January. ‘‘ The smoke and the flags, yellow and 
blue and white, waved tumultuously, straining for joy to 
leave the chimneys and the flagstaffs, like hounds sighting 
their quarry.’’ It was a clean and beautiful day, a fresh 
and cheerful day, playing with souls and garments, as 
though they, too, had been flags. ‘‘ The wind wagged the 
tails of blue and brown fur about the forms of luxurious, 
tall women, and poured wine into their bodies, so that their 
complexions glowed under their violet hats.’’ That was 
the first call, just after the turn of the year. Then, after 
many of those London days that have no weather, came a 
false spring about a month before its true time, a day of 
“sombre sweetness ’’ after a night of gale. Out came all 
the poet’s maps, and there was the making and re-making 
of plans that every pilgrim loves. Ensuing pages are full 
of a vision of past days—sunny days, showery days, days of 
pale blue sky. They are like De Quincey visions, so real 
that you miss the hypothetic mood and fancy that the poet 
is already on his way. When we read them we actually 
thought that the traveller was half-way across Salisbury 
Plain, till we came to the last line of the chapter: “ I had 
planned to start on the next day.” . 

This opening chapter is full of the magic that readers 
of Mr. Thomas know so well. If it is less-richly bestowed 
on the rest of the book, the cause can scarcely be doubted. 
The bicycle is no Pegasus. By foot or wheel, Salisbury 
Plain must be crossed “‘ not of necessity but of choice.” 
Then, says the planning pilgrim: “If I went on foot, I could 
do as I liked on the Plain. There are green roads leading 
from everywhere to everywhere.”” But, alas! when he gets 
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Is marriage sacred? Is divorce ever justified ? 
Should those divorced feel free to marry again ? 
Should Churches decide for the individual? 


These problems are laid bare in this startling novel 


REBELLION 


A Novel by 
JOSEPH MEDILL 
PATTERSON 6s. 


Author of “‘A Little Brother of the Rich.””—the book 
that surprised the country with the doings of the idle rich. 


REBELLION is big and strong. It isa story of every- 
day people in everyday life—honest in its purpose— 
dealing impartially with the heart-breaking subject of 
divorce, which thousands are facing to-day. Absorb- 
ingly interesting—tremendously emotional—intensely 
dramatic —vividly realistic—grimly satiric—buoyantly 
optimistic— it holds you tight and makes you think. 


Another 
Great Society Book 


Like ‘The Lady of Grosvenor Place” (by a Titled 
Member of Society), which has gone through two 
Huge Editions. 





By Mrs. STUART MENZIES 
IS IN IMMENSE DEMAND. 


SOME OF THE CHAPTERS. 


Which type of girl is most attractive to men—the 





Frisky or the Unfrisky? Never play your last 
trump card. 
HOW MEN LOVE. 
EVE. CAGES. 
GET A COPY. A Brilliant Success. 6s. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers. 





A FINE WORK ON A BURNING QUESTION 


THE BLACK PERIL 


By GEORGE WEBB HARDY 
Crown 8vo. Cloth Gilt. 6s, 


An outspoken work. The relations between the 
Black and White races are strongly displayed. A 
purposeful novel which should awaken the moral 
conscience of the Nation. 

Very large orders are being received from S. Africa and 


the Colonies for this work. which treats ably and intimately 
with the subject of the Black Peril. 
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FAIR LADIES si:WINTER PALACE 


By Dr. S. A. RAPPOPORT 


Author of ‘‘ Royal Lovers and Mistresses,” 
Affairs of the Vatican,” etc. 


Cloth Gilt, with 16 Illustrations on 
Art Paper. 16s. net. 


By COLONEL J. S, F. MACKENZIE 


Author of ‘‘ Wild Flowers at a Glance,” etc. 


BRITISH ORCHIDS ®« fon 


ONE FROM 
ANOTHER 
Illustrated in Colour by Miss C. E. TALBOT PONSONBY. 
The Coloured Plates are Mounted. Size of Book, 12in. by roin. 


5s. net- [ Ready. 
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In demy 8vo. 








Each with Coloured Frontispiece. 1s. net 


cloth. 


WILD FLOWERS citw 10.5am. 


without Botany 
By COLONEL J. S. F. MACKENZIE 


The cheapest, best, and most complete pocket work on the 
subject. 


BRITISH TREES »ii'222"5. 


By FORSTER ROBSON 
130 Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 


7d. net paper. 











A Novel which compels hearty laughter is worth 
reading. 


Reed THE MONEY HUNT 


By KINETON PARKES 
How Lord Courtville managed his love affairs ! 





By the Author of “Love Affairs of the Courts of Europe.” 


Pera. 


By THORNTON HALL, F.S.A. 
With 16 Illustrations. 12s. 6d, net. 
A FASCINATING BOOK. 


“Romantic chapters about the titled dames of the past 
and their various escapades, from the unspeakable 
Castlemaine to the beautiful Hamilton.”— 
PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 
This book has been taken up largely at all the best 
Libraries and Booksellers. 


DOLF WYLLARDE’S Great Novel 


IT WAS THE TIME OF ROSES 


There is a very great demand for this novel just now: 
If you have difficulty in obtaining it, write the 
publisher (postage refunded). 


PRINCES si: STOCK EXCHANGE 


By Dr. A. Ss. RAPPOPORT 


“Many fine touches.”—Scotsman 

“Full of colour and movement.”—Morning Post. 
“ Powerful and realistic ”’—Bristol Times. 

“We can heartily recommend it.”—Academy. 

“ Powerful and realistic.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 
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there on the bicycle, he can do nothing but quote Herbert 
and Sidney, and tell us what he saw the last time he was 
there. The wheel gives the poetry of motion. When the 
wind is behind; the road smooth, and (oh, ye poets!) every- 
thing nicely cleaned and oiled, we cannot help timing the 
strokes to ‘‘ Glory be to the Father ’’; or, 


“Oh, Santiana’s won the day—— 
Away, Santiana—— 
Santiana’s won the day, 
Along the plains of Mexico.’ 


But when the scuth-west blows in our faces, when we 
have to walk every hill, pushing an encumbrance, when we 
have nothing but blighted elms and high walls of advertise- 
ments to make notes about, we should be better lying in 
a field of gix, like Jefferies, or pottering round the hangar 
with White. On the one hand, we see too much. The brain 
is assailed by so many percussions per minute that we get 
sight-seer’s headache, which, if we are not careful, we may 
communicate to our readers. And, again, we see too little. 
The beetle that comes into the road to be squashed is there, 
but not the grasshoppers, such as those whose martial and 
domestic antics Mr. Hudson once watched through a summer 
hour. We see motor-cyclists and pedestrians without hats 
going five miles an hour, and the spring we find on the 
Quantocks is a strewing of dead bluebells and cowslips, 
where a child has tired and dropped them. 

The book discovers better than those that have gone 
before what is perhaps Mr. Thomas’s chief characteristic. 
It is catholicity. Like the sunshine that he loves (not so 
well, we think, as the wind and the rain), he shines with 
splendor-invoking partiality on everything, however common 
and undesirable to other painters. A bit of glass in a 
ploughed field gives a flash that must be seen. A bald- 
headed man striding through the rain cannot fail to make 
an impression. He is made use of by ‘‘ the composer of the 
harmonies of this day.’’ It is a joy of life that so snatches 
from everything its appropriate beauty. The specialist 
might pass over the white-beam and the cornel, the cows 
knee-deep under the alders, the sun-waves in the corn and 
the beechen “primrose mountains,’’ and halt only when 
he finds, say, a church door with ball-flower moulding. Mr. 
Thomas is not of that school. Everything is a wonder to 
him, because it is a part of the wonder of being alive. Dung 
waiting to be spread on the grass, small flints of the plough- 
land, ‘‘ as fresh and as bright as flowers,’’ are meat for 
his pen. ‘‘ Common things,’’ says the reader who has only 
the critique and not the book to judge by. ‘‘ Things of no 
more account than .”’ We will help him to a com- 
parison. Things of no more account than C natural or F 
sharp. Just notes—noises, if you like—and of them the 
most wonderful harmonies are composed. 

The art is to give each note its right value of intensity 
and duration. Each for its own second is dealt with as 
though it were the only note in the piece, yet it is the piece 
that is being thought of all the time. The eye roaming the 
landscape can only see one thing at a time; but so rapidly, 
that we think we see the landscape. An aggressive object, 
such as an advertisement-board, or even a tree inordinately 
fine, may seize attention and obliterate the view ; and what- 
ever happens, each of us is caught by a different dominant 
note (made dominant by our own perceptiveness), and goes 
away with his own impression. Thus, to an American 
globe-trotter, the Coliseum was the place where he saw two 
dogs fighting. 

Most of us think there are accidents in Nature’s pic- 
tures. An artist in oils will, before he begins to paint, 
rearrange the scenery. That elm must not be so much in 
the middle of the field; the oak and the birch will look 
better close together ; the railway must, of course, be taken 
out. Clouds in the sky are entirely beautiful, but a cloud 
flying from a locomotive chimney cannot be mentioned. We 
have heard of the musician who startled the orchestra by 
** playing a fly,’’ and we are well on our guard against 
things that had not better be in the scene. Some pieces 
are so fly-blown that we will not look at them. Milk-carts 
where there should be chariots; elms, with the brushwood 
boles stripped bare by children, who saw heaven there and 
appropriated it—a sky streaked with anthracite smoke. 
Hush! Say nothing of these things ; they are not landscape. 





Mr. Thomas gives us the scene as it is—with its milk- | 








carts, its motor-bicycles, and everything. He does not 
obtrude them or make them a bore. He touches them with 
his kind brush, but only with a dot. Especially so when he 
rides by them on the bicycle. Presently, his steed bears 
him beyond these introductory foils, and it is because they 
have been faithfully dealt with that the fields, with bird- 
haunted trees, the pure sky over Atlantis, the cathedral 
monuments of the Middle Ages, with all their carnality 
weathered out of them, come up so triumphantly in their 
proper page. Nevertheless, we regret that Mr. Thomas did 
not perform this journey in pursuit of spring on foot and 
by green paths, “leading from everywhere to everywhere.” 

Mr. Beach Thomas and Mr. Collett find spring equally 
elusive. There is not room to do justice to the subject, even 
in 329 large pages. The writers seem to know it, even to be 
obsessed by the inadequacy of their space. The skippiness 
of spring has taken them. In one breath they discuss the 
queen wasp and the cock wren, in another the nightingale 
and the frog. Thus, “ You may hear the low-voiced frogs 
across a fair-sized field, but they are in perfection for a very 
short time. One may say the same of that more notable 
singer, the nightingale.” Often the reader is baulked on the 
threshold of an interesting mystery, having no more than a 
line thrown at him, while the writer gallops on in his vain 
attempt to cover the whole ground. Concerning the oxlip, 
they write:—‘“It springs from the mating by insects of a 
cowslip and primrose on the dioecious plan; and if prim- 
roses and cowslips were strictly monoecious it would not 
exist.” It is a strained use of scientific terms, and a non- 
sequitur in argument. 

And, of course, with all their hurry, the writers of 
“ Spring ”’ still fail to cover the ground Even such favorites 
lack mention as toothwort, golden saxifrage, drone-fly, and 
glow-worm. We are to have two similar volumes to complete 
“The English Year.” It would be useful if they were done 
on some definite plan of action, instead of in disjointed essays 
that overlap a good deal. A little revision would make for 
pleasanter and safer reading. On the second page there is a 
verb in the wrong number, the elder Darwin is said to have 
written “The Love of the Plants,’’ we have dyticus for 
dytiscus, Vega north-west instead of north-east, and so on. 
The illustrations are excellent, whether in the veracity of the 
drawings of Mr. A. W. Seaby, or the artistry of the colored 
plates by Sir Alfred East and four others. 





MODERN ENGLAND. 


‘*England since Waterloo.” By J. A. R. MARRIoTT. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


THE last volume of this series covers the most difficult of all 
periods for a historian. All the problems of treatment are 
intensified when modern times are under discussion: the 
problem of selection, the problem of perspective, the problem 
of impartiality. The material is embarrassing in its fulness, 
the topics are many and various, the actors people about 
whom prejudices and partialities are still alive and perhaps 
violent. Mr. Marriott has many qualifications for this diffi- 
cult task. He can compress without making his book heavy 
and dull. He has his own opinions, but the general habit 
of his mind is not partisan or unfair, and he is able to see 
the good side of all the various characters and Governments 
that he describes. The difficulty of selection is got over by 
taking the history of England as it is seen in Parliament. 
In such and such a year this Government took office; in 
such a year and such a year it went out of office. These were 
its proposals, these its leaders, these its actions, these its 
successes and its failures. What was happening to the people 
outside is only told incidentally in describing what Govern- 
ments were doing. Within these limits Mr. Marriott tells 
us a good deal; but, of course, such a History must have 
serious defects and omissions. Dr. Gilbert Slater’s book, 
for example, on “ The Making of Modern England,” though 
in its turn necessarily defective on certain sides, gives an 
account of institutions and developments of which little would 
be learnt from Mr. Marriott’s pages. The social changes and 
features are only slightly indicated in a book planned like 
Mr. Marriott’s History. But then Mr. Marriott will probably 
reply that he has told as much of the history of England 
as can be told in 500 pages, and that in any but a specialist 
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By Professor RUDOLF EUCKEN. Authorised trans- 
lation by Mrs. W. R. Boycr Gipson. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Price 38, 6d. net 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF MOR- 
TALITY AND SICKNESS TABLES : 


A Primer, By W. PALIN ELDERTON and 
R. C. FIPPARD. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net 


COMMON BRITISH BEETLES. 
“Peeps at Nature” Series. By Rev. 
CHARLES A. HALL, F.R.M.S. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, containing 8 full-page I] lustrations in colour and 
about 20 in black and white from photographs, 


Price 1s. 6d. net 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 
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Edited by JOHN D. COMRIE, M.A., B.8c., M.D., 
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Macmillan's New Books. 
H. G. WELLS’S NEW STORY. 


THE WORLD SET 
FREE. 


A Story of Mankind. 6s. 


The Westminster Gazette —‘‘In none of his books is there a 
better description than the account in this book of the atomic 
war, which finally makes an end of war and compels the world 
to put all its Governments on the scrap-heap, and submit itself 
to one Government, which will be unable to fight, because there 
will be no one to fight against.” 


NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “FATHER RALPH.” 
Waiting. ny ceraxp o'DoNovAN. 65. 


The Spectator.—‘ Mr. O'Donovan knows the country 


and the 
mind of the Irish peasant. 


. . The old schoolmaster is the 
most lovable character in the book; Father Mahon, the big man,’ 
is immensely impressive in his inflexibly vindictive sectarianism; 
while there are half-a-dozen other remarkable portraits ot priests, 
from the Goliardic Prior to the gentle Father Malone.’ 


The Wilds of Maoriland. py; 
JAMES MACKINTOSH BELL, M.A., Ph.D., Fellow of 
the Geological Society, etc., ete. With 8 plates in Colour, 
many other Illustrations in Black and White, and several 
Maps. 8vo. 15s. 


The Quaternary Ice Age. 





By W. B. 


WRIGHT, of the Geological Survey of Treland. Illus- 
trated, S8vo. 17s. net. 
Highways and Byways in 


Shakespeare’s Country. syw.xn 


HUTTON. With Illustrations by EDMUND H. NEW. 
Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Highways and Byways Series. 

The Times.—“ Archdeacon Hutton enlivens the road with good 
stcries and quaint quotations, and, above all, he conveys to the 
reader his own affectionate admiration for this most English, most 
beautiful, and most mellow of English country sides.” 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 
Chitra. 4 Play in One Act. By RABINDRANATH 


TAGORE. Extra Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Over and over again we find that perfume 
of phrase which has always marked Mr. Tagore’s work at its 
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NORMAN GALE, 


Collected Poems. sy NorMAN GALE. 


Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
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Spiritual Healing. Report of a Clerical 


and Medical Committee of Inquiry into Spiritual, Faith, 
and Mental Healing. Extra Crown 8vo. Is. net. 

The Spectator.—* The remarkable report issued by the Clerical 
and Medical Committee, which has been inquiring into ‘ Spiritual 
Healing,’ is as welcome as it is deeply interesting, for it puts 
out of countenance that sort of scepticism which, while it rails 
at superstition, is itself a mere superstitious prejudice.” 





The Schools and the Nation. 
By Dr. GEORG KERSCHENSTEINER (Director of 
Education in Munich), Translated by C. K. OGDEN. 
With an Introduction by Viscount HALDANE. Illus- 
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the subject.” 
The New Statesman.—“ This astounding book 
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The Field.—‘ One of the most valuable books that has been 
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book the general facts of government and legislation must 
come first. 

For the writing of history in this way, Mr. Marriott is 
more impartial than most people. He is, on the whole, a 
lenient historian. In his view that nobody was to blame 
for the fact that for thirty years “scarcely a single remedial 
measure had been placed upon the Statute Book,” he would 
appear to justify all the cruelties inflicted upon the working 
classes and upon children in the worst days of the exploita- 
tion of labor. If it was right for Governments to refuse to 
take any measures for securing the decencies of life for a 
mass of people who were suffering all the degradation that 
came with an unchecked capitalist rule, it would surely have 
been right for those people to rebel. Can it ever be said 
that a Government owes nothing to the governed except 
hanging and transportation laws and Combination .Acts, 
to enable their employers to beat down their wages? But 
when reform comes, Mr. Marriott approves of it. He also 
approves, we gather, of the wider conception now prevalent 
of the duties and functions of a Government. He takes 
obvious pleasure in the contributions of the Conservative 
Party to that larger view. Certainly, though Disraeli’s 
achievements as a legislator are faint in comparison with 
the promise of the speech of “Sybil,” his Government of 
1874 deserves great credit for its trade union legislation— 
legislation that surprised Radicals and working men by its 
unexpected boldness. Mr. Marriott calls this legislation 
“in accord with general Conservative tradition.’? That is 
perhaps straining the facts a little; for if a Conservative 
repealed the Old Combination Acts in 1824, it was Pitt him- 
self who passed the savage Acts of 1799 and 1800. However, 
it is perfectly true that no party has a monopoly of crimes 
or Virtues in regard to social legislation or any other legis- 
lation. Mr. Marriott argues that Disraeli’s real reward came 
“not in the conspicuous yet transitory triumph of 1874, but 
in the prolonged ascendancy of his party from 1886 to 1906.’’ 
That is a judgment that perhaps overlooks a little Mr. 
Chamberlain’s influence and career. 





NOVELS. 


“Quinney’s.” By H. A. VACHELL. (Murray. 6s.) 

“Phe Playground.” By the Author of “ Mastering Flame.” 
(Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

“Phe Trend.” By WILLIAM ArkwriGHt. (Lane. 6s.) 

“The Heart of Monica.” By Rostna Fiippi. (Cassell. 
3s. 6d.) 


Ir is extraordinary how light-heartedly authors will write 
a novel. Whatever the motive—to make money, to satisfy 
a prejudice, to materialize the inchoate aspirations of a 
sentimental disposition, to “ plume up the will” like Iago, 
or to blow the bubble, reputation—they plunge into fiction 
with as little deliberation or initiation as a Londoner on 
his holidays will go up to his waist in the sea. The conse- 
quence is that the novel—as a form of literature—is ceasing 
to exist. It is losing—if it has not already lost—the archi- 
tectural, the monumental sense which Balzac, Meredith, Mr. 
Hardy, the early Mr. Bennett, and the Russians have pre- 
served in its ancient tradition. For the true novel is not a 
matter of a Saturday afternoon ; to anyone who knows any- 
thing about the exactions and sacrifices of art, it is a task 
more akin to the building of a cathedral. Except perhaps 
the epic, it demands a more prolific experience, a more pene- 
trating insight, a greater capacity to grasp moral and intel- 
lectual issues, and a more comprehensive craftsmanship than 
any other type of literary creation. And yet we get them 
turned out of the printing-press by thousands in a year, like 
so many umbrellas or match-boxes ! 

The present reviewer is inspired by these reflections on 
account of at least three of these four novels under inspection. 
For those three have roused themselves to some sort of con- 
sciousness of their duty towards society, and the phenomenon 
is so unfamiliar that it requires recognition. Take Mr. 
Horace Vachell. for instance, one of the darlings of the 
market-place gods. Mr. Vachell once wrote a novel called 
“The Hill” (about Harrow and its embryonic wielders of 
Empire), in which the following passage occurred. - It is the 
Eton and Harrow match, fraught with cosmic significance : 
“Warde (the house-master) rises, ‘I can’t stand it,’ he 





says, and his voice shakes oddly. ‘You fellows will find 
me behind the pavvy after the match.’ ‘I’d go with you,’ 
says the Rev. Septimus, in a choked tone; ‘but if I tried 
to walk, I should tumble down.’”’ It was this kind of thing, 
heavily buttered, that endeared Mr. Vachell’s books to the 
hearts of countless Britons. And it is this kind of thing 
which makes us wonder why he bothered to write such a 
decent and readable book as “ Quinney’s.”” He is, of course, 
hampered by the ghosts of the past, who are not too chary 
of smearing saccharine fingers over a good many pages. And 
he stultifies himself now and again. by remarks and attitudes 
such as this: “It is a hopeful sign of the times that such 
magnates (Lord Mel) do descend from their pedestals, and 
attempt, with a certain measure of success, to see eye to eye 
with the groundlings.’’ But he writes a novel that displays 
expert knowledge of antiques (most popular novelists know 
nothing), a fairish adequacy te deal with the less complex 
aspects of psychology, and a power of vigorous and skilful 
presentment. “Quinney” is a furniture and curio dealer, 
who has the exotic altruism of acknowledging his fakes, and 
selling them as such. He conducts, in fact, an “anti- 
rubbish” crusade, and does extremely well out of it. 
“ Quinney ” is the corner-stone of the whole book, and, like 
his wares, has a genuine personality of his own. He does 
not quite stand on his own legs; for it is possible to trace 
his ancestry both to Mr. Bennett’s ‘The Card’’ and to the 
boom-uncle in “Tono-Bungay.’’ But it is an astute piece 
of portraiture, and incomparably superior to the treacle-and- 
jam emanations of “The Hill” and its kindred. 

The author of “The Playground” is a little more 
ingenuous in his burnt-offerings to Parnassus. He tells us 
about an American actress, who, stimulated by the delicate 
ministrations of a fellow-actor, plays Ibsen (Ibsen—please 
note!) as he has never been played before. She leaves the 
stage at the zenith of her triumph to marry a pig-headed 
young politician, who is as suspicious of her environment as 
he is intolerably self-satisfied about his own. Happily for 
the orthodox citadel of the novelist, which was in some peril 
of being stormed, ire amantium redintegratio est amoris, for 
Victory discovers that her inspiration is due to another, and 
so—as far as we can make out in a confused dénowement— 
abandons fame and Ibsen for the Sir Willoughby Pattern- 
esque arms of her ridiculous husband. The book is sincerely 
ambitious in its way, and does make some attempt to 
analyze Victory’s conflict between the stage and her egregious 
husband. But the latter is so mock-heroic, so much the 
creature of the novelist’s stock-in-trade, that the conflict, 
so far as the reader is concerned, is the product of artificial 
causes. And we cannot imagine the spouse of such a man 
bothering about Ibsen, or an actress who cared about playing 
Ibsen bothering about such a man. 

One really does not know what to say about “The 
Trend ”’ (what an abominably journalese title), because it is 
at once so sincere and so preposterous. It is not at all like 
the average novel, with its dilapidated chess-board, its 
battered and familiar figures, its systematized moves, and 
its inevitable checkmate. No; it is all about that dear, 
moth-eaten relic—the artistic temperament. A musical 
composer unearths it to play the operatic lead in his creation 
of genius. The temperament is one William Soulsby, who, 
at the culmination of an exquisite tenor note—“ one note of 
long sustainment, the note of the Hay-Cart, the note of the 
Harvest-Home,’”’ expires becomingly and ineffably into the 
empyrean, or, as the author puts it much more nicely, “ by 
that highway along which there is no returning.” Poor 
William Soulsby! The truth is that he died long, long ago, 
somewhere back in that mellow past when Trilby loved and 
sang. Victorian spinsters sat at his feet ; but we have grown 
too sour and cynical nowadays for his frail and tremulous 
presence. 

Miss Filippi’s services to the stage have put the public 
under such an obligation to her that one would like to bestow 
the same appreciation upon her novel as upon her dramatic 
brilliance. For the art of writing requires just as much 
training, experience, and aptitude as does the art of acting, 
and it is rare that an acolyte of the one can excel at the other. 
And so it is. perhaps unavoidable that “The Heart of 
Monica,” for all its quest of psychological verisimilitude, 
should be amateurish. It is written in the form of letters, 
and is of the “ sensibility” brand. It has agreeable moments, 
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but is disfigured by that very lack of specialized perception 
which has given Miss Filippi a distinguished place in the art 
of the theatre. 
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Price Friday Price Friday 


morning, morning. 

May 8. May 15. 
Consols a . ave aon vee 74? on 75 
Midland Deferred sine _ 71} oes 724 
Mexican Railway Ordinary ror ose 293 ove 29 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896... <a .» 100% 1003 
Union Pacific ea ia oll -. 1503 a 1604 
Turkish Unified ... ens = ons 82 _ 82 
Brazilian 4 p.c., 1889 ... Hs one 714 ia 713 


Tue Stock Exchange account, which was looked forward to 


with much apprehension, has happily passed off quietly, and 
the markets are more cheerful. It is known that one reckless 
gambler, who has been speculating heavily in rubbishy 
Canadian stocks has come to grief, but his account was so 
large that it has been taken over by strong hands in order 
to avoid a series of failures. One learns also from Paris 
that the depression there is rather less acute, and operators 
hope that, by constantly postponing trouble, a crisis will 
be avoided. Wall Street is also apparently on the up grade, 
although railroad traffics have been very disappointing for 
months past. There is some hope that the danger of a 
costly expedition to Mexico City may be averted, and that 
in itself affords relief to bankers and financiers, who foresaw 
a perilous scarcity of new capital for forthcoming issues if 
the Government began to borrow heavily for war purposes. 
Money is less abundant, and the rate of discount has been 
rising, but the probable cessation of gold demands from 
Russia may check this tendency, and prolong the spell of 
moderately cheap money till the autumn. In that case there 
is evidently the possibility of another recovery on the Stock 
Markets, though we can hardly hope for such a spurt as 
took place in January. Besides Turkey, Greece, and the 
Balkan States, which Paris has to look after as best it can, 
there are two principal anxjeties just now. First, that 
Mexico City may be sacked by Zapata or Villa; and, 
secondly, that the Government of Brazil may be driven by 
its own incompetence and extravagance into a suspension of 
payment of its bonds. These contingencies may be unlikely, 
but they ought to be taken into account by investors. It 
may be worth noting that at the bankers’ dinner on 
Wednesday night, Lord Faber urged that sound home 
securities are at a price which makes them far more attrac- 
tive than the risky bonds foreign or colonial, which have 
caused so many disappointments in the past few years. 


INSURANCE SHARES. 

Just as bank shares are mostly held by bank officials, so 
insurance shares are generally bought by those who have 
fairly intimate knowledge of insurance business generally, 
and of individual companies in particular; that is to say, 
the officials and agents. Still, insurance shares have com- 
manded a somewhat wider market since the shock of the 
Law Guarantee collapse, partly because many big holders 
of sound insurance shares flung them on the market at that 
time, and partly because the dividends of the best com- 
panies have been rising in a way most satisfactory to holders 
of the shares. Life insurance companies, though holders of 
enormous amounts of investments, have not been hit to the 
same extent as banks in the matter of depreciation, because 
much of their money is in mortgages and loans. In the 
case of life insurance companies, too, the bulk of the depre- 
ciation falls upon the policy-holders, because they get the 
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greater share of the profits. There are not many companies 
now specializing in one branch of insurance only. There 
are several companies transacting life business solely, but 
amalgamations have reduced their number, and the fashion 
of the day is for big companies transacting every branch 
of insurance. If each branch is well managed, this con- 
solidation tends to produce steadiness in profits, and one 
department helps the others in the matter of getting busi- 
ness. Competition is keener than ever, but there is enough 
business to go round between the big companies, and the 
younger ones only get the leavings. A new company may 
find it easy enough to get business of a sort, but the results 
of the first three years generally put the company in “ Queer 
Street,” and cause the shareholders to regret their invest- 
ment. Yields on insurance companies’ shares are mostly 
only moderate, considering the heavy liability on most of the 
shares, which are rather high priced in view of the prospects 
of higher dividends. Still, there are a few fully-paid shares 
in the group which, while giving low returns on present 
dividends, are excellent lock-ups for those who are afraid of 
the liability on the others. Below the yields on some of the 
leading companies’ shares are set out :— 


Share. Paidup. Liability. Div. per Yield. 
£ £ s. d. £ s.d. Price.Share £5. 4d 


Alliance ... nie “i 20 240 1716 0 124 12s. 418 0 

Do. New ... doe 1 100 Nil. 144 12s. 440 
Atlas _ me 10 140 816 0 84 8s. 414 0 
Clerical Medic al ie 25 210 0 2210 0 214 18s. 439 
Com. Union ... hes 10 2¢e 900 31 100% 34 6 
Emp. Liability one 10 200 8 00 174 16s. 412 9 
General Accident... 5 150 315 0 1g 10% 713 9 
Guardlian ca sos 10 5 0 0 5 00 104 10% 417 6 
Law Union _ one 10 012 0 980 7 8s. 514 3 

Do. een 1 100 Nil. 84 8s. 414 0 
Legal & General inn 50 8 0 0 42 00 234 24s. 5 2 0 
Liv. & Lond. & Globe 10 100 900 25 120%, 416 0 
North Brit. & Merc. 25 6 5 0 1815 0 41 40s. 417 6 
Northern : 7 10 100 900 9 45% 5 00 
Norwich U nion 'F ire 25 300 22 0 0 334 30s 410 0 
Pheenix ... ee 10 100 900 84 40% 416 9 

Do. Pelican... 1 100 Nil. 9 40% 456 
Prudential ose ‘isi 1 100 Nil 11g 60% 5 10 
Royal Ex sega -- 100 100 0 0 Nil 2294 10 470 
Royal om i 10 110 0 £10 0 334 9349%, 430 


Some of the companies in this list have just published their 
reports. With the results of the Alliance I dealt last week. 
The North British and Mercantile report shows over 
£2,500,000 of new life business, retained at the company’s 
own risk, and its life assurance fund amounts to the huge 
sum of £14,000,000 odd. In the Fire Department the 
premium income was nearly £2,500,000, and this department 
provided £275,937 of the year’s profit. This company owns 
all the shares of the Railway Passengers Assurance Com- 
pany, through which it transacts employers’ liability and 
accident business. The Northern Asurance Company had a 
premium income in the first department of £1,260,000, and 
carried the satisfactory sum of £202,096 from this depart- 
ment to the profits of the year. In the life department it 
retained £440,640 of new life risks, and received £291,416 in 
premiums. This company’s life department is worked at a 
fixed expense ratio of 10 per cent. of the premiums. The 
Phoenix Assurance Company is best known as a fire company, 
its premium income in this department reaching just over 
£1,400,000 last year. A few years ago it acquired a very 
valuable life business by the purchase of the Law Life 
Assurance Society, and last year the new life business 
retained amounted to £1,356,053, and the total funds at the 
end of the year exceeded £11,000,000. The Royal Exchange 
is one of our oldest companies, having been formed in 1720. 
Last year it retained completed life assurances for nearly 
a million, and its life assurance fund amounted to £3,680,000 
at the end of the year. The fire premium income was 
£883,987, and this department contributed £63,750 to the 
year’s profits. 
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